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N the westerly side of Seventh Avenue between Fifty-eighth 
and Fifty-ninth Streets, in the City of New York, there are 
standing at the present time (1940) no buildings of architec- 
tural distinction. The Fifty-eighth Street corner is occupied by a 
filling station, adjoining w hich on the north is a small riding acad- 
emy. The principal building of the entire block is the Yiddish 
Theatre (formerly the Jolson Theatre). Its front wall is of yellow 
brick pierced by five high arched windows. This is all that remains 
of the original facade of the once famous Central Park Garden. For 
eight summer seasons, from May 1868 until October 1875, Central 
Park Garden was indisputably the most interesting and important 
| music center in the city and nation. Its interest and importance 
were due to the fact that within the walls of Central Park Garden 
the first American Symphonic Orchestra.of high distinction, com- 
| parable to those of Europe, was assembled and trained by Theo- 
dore Thomas. 

The buildings which were collectively called “Central Park 
Garden” consisted of a substantial restaurant on the corner of 
Fifty-ninth Street, adjacent to which on the south was a partly 
' covered auditorium with an elevated platform for an orchestra; in 
' front of this were seats for an audience of several hundred listeners. 
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This auditorium was surrounded by open garden spaces filled with 
tables at which beer and light refreshments were served. The air 
was redolent of tobacco smoke, and there was a faint sound of 
plashing fountains during the intermissions. The enterprise was 
sponsored by restaurateurs who maintained the corner restaurant 
and leased the auditorium and garden to Theodore Thomas. The 
name adopted, “Central Park Garden,” was justified by its prox- 
imity to the great park which had recently been opened and of 
which New York was justly proud. 

The career of Thomas as a conductor of symphonic music began 
in 1862 when he was in his twenty-eighth year. On May 13, 1862, 
in Irving Hall, New York, with his own orchestra, he presented 
a program which began with Wagner’s overture to “Der Fliegende 
Hollander,” employing, it was said, for the first time in an Ameri- 
can orchestra a harp and an English horn. The program also 
included the Schubert “Wanderer Fantasie” arranged by Liszt, 
with William Mason at the piano. In 1863 and 1864, Thomas gave 
in Irving Hall a total of fifteen orchestral concerts. Steinway Hall 
on East Fourteenth Street was opened 1 in 1866, and the Thomas 
concerts, numbering five in each winter season, were given there. 

Far greater in importance, however, were the summer seasons. 
In 1865, when Thomas was thirty years old, he began giving sum- 
mer night concerts, thirty-two in number, in Belvedere Lion Park 
on One hundred and tenth Street. In the summers of 1866 and 
1867 he gave a total of one hundred and eighty-seven concerts in 
Terrace Gardens on East Fifty-eighth Street, near Third Avenue. 

In the spring of 1868, Thomas removed his orchestra to Cen- 
tral Park Garden which had just been completed. In that audi- 
torium he gave eleven hundred and twenty-seven orchestral con- 
certs between May 1868 and October 1875. The changed con- 
ditions of orchestral technique which resulted from the great 
increase in the number of orchestral performances were nothing 
short of revolutionary. Opportunities for daily rehearsals, and 
concerts every evening for nearly half of each year, enabled 
Thomas to obtain the best musicians in the country for his orches- 
tra. These conditions also enabled the conductor to train the men 
and reach a perfection of ensemble which was wholly unattainable 
with the meager number of winter concerts. At the time Central 
Park Garden opened, New York was a city of about one million 
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dwellers upon Manhattan Island; but its hunger for orchestral 
music seemed to be satiated by the six annual concerts of the Phil- 
harmonic Society and the five orchestral concerts customarily 
given by Thomas each winter. ; 


The problem to be immediately solved was obviously to in- 
crease the audiences by training and educating a large body of new 
listeners. That problem was to a remarkable degree solved by 
Thomas in Central Park Garden. Thomas realized that these new 
listeners could be obtained only by presenting much light music 
and preserving an atmosphere of informal festivity similar to that 
of a large German beer garden, such as that which became famous 
as Bilse’s in Berlin. But on each of his programs from the outset 
Thomas played compositions of distinguished quality which were 
not too complex for untrained music-lovers. At the opening con- 
cert, for example, he played Wagner’s overture to “Rienzi”, the 
“Oberon” overture of Weber and the Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s 
Reformation Symphony. Finding that interest in serious music 
appeared to be increasing, Thomas soon placed entire symphonies 
upon his programs, starting with the Beethoven Symphony in 
C minor. His orchestra at the beginning numbered only forty 
players. But, as the audiences increased, additional musicians were 
employed so that a band of fifty and even sixty players was engaged 
during the following years. The quality and — of tone of 
the string players was obtained by frequent performances of 
movements from classical quartets and other chamber composi- 
tions. The technique of his leading first violins was stimulated by 
having them play in unison the solo violin part in such works as 
the “Fantaisie Caprice” of Vieuxtemps. 

These methods observed in daily rehearsal gave Thomas an 
orchestra of a quality and technical competence unprecedented in 
America. The musicians, and the audiences as well, were soon 
familiar with the entire literature of great orchestral music of all 
periods. There were symphony nights almost weekly. There 
were also composers’ nights with Wagner and Beethoven com- 
peting for first place in popular favor. And there were frequent 
request programs. 


Here is a typical Beethoven program on such an evening: 


Selections from the music to “Prometheus” 
The Septet 
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The “Coriolanus” Overture 

The Symphony in C minor 

The “Leonore” Overture No. 3 

The Romance in G, played by Thomas as solo violinist 
The Turkish March from “The Ruins of Athens”. 


The following is a remarkable Mozart program: 


Introduction and Fugue in C minor 
The Masonic Funeral Music 
The Concertone for two solo violins with solo oboe, ’cello obbligato 
and orchestra 
The Overture to “Figaro” 
The Jupiter Symphony 
The Concerto for flute, harp and orchestra 
The Rondeau de Chasse. 
And here is a request Wagner program: 


The Kaiser Marsch 
The Prelude and Finale of “Tristan und Isolde” 
The Ride of the Valkyries 
Eine Faust Ouverture 
The Introduction to the third act, the quintet and the finale of 
“Die Meistersinger” 
The Introduction to the third act and nuptial march from “Lohengrin”. 


There were also Schubert evenings with programs of like in- 
terest. The Symphony in C was repeatedly given, also the Unfin- 
ished Symphony, which was then a novelty. On one program was 
the Schubert symphony, Op. 140, with the orchestration revised 
by Joachim. The Octet was played, the “Rosamunde” music and 
movements from some of the quartets. 

All four symphonies of Schumann were giv en repeatedly, also 
the piano Concerto in A Minor, the music to “Manfred” and the 
now undeservedly forgotten “Overture, Scherzo and Finale”. 
There were several Schumann evenings. 

Mendelssohn was largely represented by the symphonies, by 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” music, by the violin Concerto 
played by Thomas as soloist, and by the G minor piano Concerto 
The Octet, Op. 20, was also to be heard in one of its first New 
York performances. 

Brahms, who was only thirty-five years old when the Garden 
opened, was an early discov ery ‘of Thomas. Both Serenades were 
given; also the noble variations from the B-flat Sextet, and several 
of the Hungarian Dances. 

Of Beethoven, Thomas gave all of the symphonies, save the 
choral finale of the Ninth; most of the overtures, the violin Con- 
certo (with Thomas as soloist) and some of the piano Concertos 
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were on the programs. Movements from some of the quartets, and 
the magnificent variations from the Trio in B-flat, Op. 97, with 
orchestration by Liszt, were repeatedly given. The justification 
for performing the variations was undoubtedly that it was the only 
way in which the composition could then be made known to large 
groups of listeners. 

Liszt as a compeser was represented by many of his symphonic 
poems, by movements from his Faust Sy mphony, by many of his 
Hungarian Rhapsodies, by the Mephisto Waltz, by a now for- 
gotten Fest Vorspiel and by several other works which have not 
survived. 

Berlioz appeared on many programs with works like his “Harold 
in Italy”, movements from ““The Damnation of Faust”, the “Car- 
naval Romain” and “Corsair” overtures, and movements from 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 

Compositions, now forgotten, by von Biilow, Rubinstein and 
Raff were common fare. The older classics were not neglected. 
The Pastoral from Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, an orchestral ar- 
rangement of a passacaglia, of some of the organ fugues, and the 
Suite in D were on several programs. Handel was represented by 
the music composed in 1749 for the Royal Fireworks, by the 
Hallelujah Chorus and other works. 

There were also compositions of Gluck, Haydn, Spontini, 
Cherubini, Spohr, Weber, Gade, Glinka, and even Dargomijsky. 

This summary of the published programs is sufficient to indicate 
the amazing catholicity of the conductor’s taste, and the prompt- 
ness with which he presented the works of contemporary compos- 
ers. His library’ was undoubtedly the most comprehensive that 
had then been assembled in this country. Soon after the publica- 
tion of the “Ring” and “Die Meistersinger” and “Tristan”, Thomas 
gave New York music-lovers in Central Park Garden opportuni- 
ties of hearing again and again the most significant passages from 
them that were suitable for concert performance. It may be 
doubted whether in any other auditorium outside of Germany 
there could have been heard in the period from 1868 to 1875 such 
a wealth and variety of important orchestral music. 

! This included a set of his concert programs complete from the beginning of his 


career and was presented in 1905 by his widow to the Newberry Library in Chicago. 
—Ed. 
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An examination of the contemporary programs of the London 
Philharmonic Society shows that English music-lovers then had 
no such opportunities as those enjoyed by New Yorkers in Central 
Park Garden seventy years ago. The only Wagner compositions 
played by the London Philharmonic Orchestra between 1868 and 
1875 were the prelude to “Lohengrin”, the “Tannhauser” overture 
and march, and the Preislied from “Die Meistersinger”. Of Brahms 


there was nothing. 
+ 7 


* 


The Philharmonic Orchestra in New York was during that 
period carrying on bravely under the conductorship of Carl Berg- 
mann, who was nearing his end. But the total number of concerts 
given by the Society from 1842 until 1868 was less than the num- 
ber given by Thomas in a single season in Central Park Garden. 
The New York Philharmonic Orchestra began its second half- 
century in 1892 with its two hundred and sixtieth concert, while 
Thomas gave more than four times as many between 1868 and 
1875. 

Central Park Garden, in point of time, was then as remote 
from the fashionable neighborhoods of New York as Washington 
Bridge now is from Carnegie Hall. It was reached by horse-drawn 
cars on Sixth or Eighth Avenues, or omnibuses on Fifth Avenue. 
These vehicles moved at the rate of about five miles an hour. The 
social center of fashionable New York was then south of Madison 
Square, or half an hour south and east of Central Park Garden. 
The audiences which thronged the concert hall during those eight 
summers were not deterred by distance. They responded eagerly 
to the opportunities Thomas gave them and became musically edu- 
cated to a degree never before attained in New York. In his auto- 
biography, Thomas makes the following modest estimate of the 


influence of Central Park Garden: 

The summer night concerts at Central Park Garden had been given for seven 
[eight] years every night from May until October with varied success. Musically 
these concerts exerted a greater educational influence than any institution in 
America; for the first time, the people enjoyed a good orchestra and good music. 


The public that was attracted to Central Park Garden was the 
nucleus of the constantly increasing body of musically trained 
concert-goers who in the succeeding years paved the way for the 
steadily expanding musical life of New York. 
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After two summers of this intensive training, Thomas began to 

make successful tours with his musicians throughout the East and 
Middle West. In April and October 1870 he gave Boston, in two 
important series of concerts, the best orchestral music which that 
city had ever enjoyed. John S. Dwight, editor of the “Journal of 
Music”, praised the programs and their interpretations with unre- 
strained enthusiasm. Other eastern and middle western cities were 
similarly enlightened by the Thomas Orchestra. When Anton 
Rubinstein came to New York with Henri Wieniawski in Sep- 
tember, 1872, the orchestra had been trained by Thomas for five 
seasons. Those two artists made several joint appearances in New 
York with the orchestra in the autumn and early winter, and after- 
wards toured widely with Thomas throughout the East and Middle 
West. Rubinstein, on his return, was so deeply impressed by the 
quality of the orchestra and by Thomas as conductor, that he ad- 
dressed to one of the Steinways a letter of praise, which is in part 
as follows: 
I have found in America something which I least expected to find. I had no idea 
that such a new country had an orchestra like Theodore Thomas’. Never in my 
life .. . have I found an orchestra that was as perfect an organization as Theodore 
Thomas has created and built up. 

When the foremost of then living pianists could express his 
amazement and approval in such unqualified terms, there can be 
no doubt regarding the artistic stature of Theodore Thomas or his 
importance in the establishment in America of high standards of 
orchestral playing. He was the unchallenged pioneer in this field 
and deserves to have wider appreciation and gratitude than New 
York has hitherto accorded him. For his work was carried on 
under conditions of hardship and difficulty from the time of his 
arrival in New York in the summer of 1845 until he sought and 
found haven in Chicago forty-six years later. He was born in 
Esens, in East Friesland in 1835. His parents were of German 
descent and his father was a violinist of sorts with the title of 
Stadtpfeifer, or bandmaster, of Esens. Theodore began to play 
the violin at the age of five, but had only such training as his father 
could give him. During his boyhood and youth Theodore helped 
support the family by playing in dance and theatre bands and ap- 
parently had no time for school attendance. During one period 
he accompanied his father to Portsmouth, Virginia, where Theo- 
dore played second horn in a marine band on an American war 
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vessel. On being discharged from this naval service, Theodore 
toured the adjacent regions of the South with his violin, but had 
no attending accompanist. At the age of fifteen he returned to 
New York and again played in dance halls and theatres. In 1851, 
Karl Eckert (a pupil of Mendelssohn) who was conducting an 
orchestra which accompanied Henrietta Sontag, asked Thomas to 
lead his second violins. This experience, which could have lasted 
only a few months, was of transcendent importance, and led 
Thomas in his brief autobiography to make the following acknowl- 
edgment: 

The important influence of one man who appeared at this time [1851] has never 
to my knowledge been recognized. This man was Karl Eckert who had been 
brought over with Mme. Sontag as leader of her orchestra. ... He was an edu- 
cated man, a gentleman, a high grade musician, violinist, composer, and last but 
not least, the only really equipped and satisfactory conductor who visited this 
country during that period. All the rest were more or less “time beaters”. What 


I learned from Eckert it is difficult at this time to say, but his influence probably 
laid the foundation of my future career. 


There is no mention of any teacher of the violin, but Thomas 
seems to have steadily advanced in technical competence, and in 
1853 there is recorded his first appearance as solo violinist at a 
New York concert. 

Two years later, the second great musical influence came with 
the intimate friendship which sprang up between Thomas and 
William Mason when the latter began his musical career in New 
York, in 1855. Mason was then twenty-six years old, and had 
passed several years abroad, studying w ith Moscheles, Dreyschock, 
and Liszt, and meeting most of the great musicians of the period, 
including Wagner. Mason’s final period was passed at Weimar 
with Liszt, and there he heard much chamber music played by the 
Weimar String Quartet, of which Joachim, Wieniawski and Ferdi- 
nand Laub were at various times leaders. 

When Mason established himself in New York, in 1855, one of 
his first undertakings was the organization of a string quartet. On 
the advice of Carl Bergmann, then conducting the Philharmonic 
Orchestra (who became the quartet’s ’cellist), Thomas was made 
first violin, Joseph Mosenthal second violin, and George Matzka 
viola. Mason, on his first program on November 27, 1855, gave 
the first public performance of the B major Trio of Brahms, Op. 8. 

This occasion brought Thomas and Mason together in a friend- 
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ship that endured for fifty years. The quartet was called the 
Mason-Thomas Quartet; and of Thomas’ violin playing at that 
time Mason says: “He had a large tone, the tone of a player of the 
highest rank”, and of his ensemble playing: “From the time that 
Thomas took the leadership free and untrameled, the quartet im- 
proved rapidly.” 

Thomas credits Mason with having assumed the financial burden 
of maintaining the Quartet until it disbanded in 1868. 

The programs of the Quartet during its entire period are 
included in the second of the two memorial volumes compiled 
and published by George P. Upton of Chicago 1 in 1905, the year 
of Thomas’ death. They present a record of serious matied i inter- 
est that could not have been surpassed. All of the Beethoven 
quartets, including the last five, many of the Haydn, Schubert and 
Mendelssohn, all of the important Schumann chamber music, and, 
even with other moderns, the A major Piano Quartet and the 
B-flat String Sextet of Brahms. The year the Quartet disbanded 
saw the establishment of Thomas as conductor in Central Park 
Garden. 

Of Thomas as conductor, Mason has this to say: 


Thomas’ fame as Conductor has entirely overshadowed his earlier reputation as 
violinist. ... He is a very great Conductor, the greatest we have ever had here, 
not only in the Beethoven Symphonies and other classical music, but in Liszt, 
Wagner, and the extreme moderns. 


And as pointed out above, it was in Central Park Garden that 
Thomas found his earliest opportunities to develop on a large scale 
his genius for conducting, and of exploring and presenting to New 
York music-lovers the masterpieces of orchestral music. For these 
reasons, Central Park Garden marks the beginning of an era and 
well deserves to be commemorated. 


* * 
* 


P.S. The author’s letter to the editor, which accompanied the manuscript 
of this article, is dated January 25, 1940. A week later, on February 2—two days 
before the completion of his seventy-eighth year—, Edwin T. Rice succumbed 
to a heart attack, after having attended a board meeting of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra. For more than fifty years, Mr. Rice was a 
member of the law firm of Appleton, Rice & Perrin, of 63 Wall Street, New 
York City, and of its predecessor firms of Cary & Whitridge (1883-1904) and 
Whitridge, Butler & Rice (1905-1920). The career of Mr. Rice as a member of 
the bar was as distinguished as it was long. What calls for particular mention in 
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the pages of a musical magazine, is the equally long and equally eminent service 
that Mr. Rice rendered to music. Not only as a skilled amateur player of chamber 
music, but as a generous patron of the art and as a trusted friend and mentor of 
many musicians, he occupied a unique and notable position. He applied his 
clear and objective reasoning to musical matters no less than to legal problems. 
And when the two overlapped, as they did in one cause célébre that he handled, 
his expert knowledge of music and of the law combined in the drafting of an 
unassailable brief. It was in line with his scrupulous documentation and search 
for the truth that he wrote in his letter of January 25: “I think that all of the 
facts stated are accurate”; it was characteristic of his modesty that he continued: 
“but if you wish to make any suggestion about the form of presentation, I shall 
be very glad to hear from you.” There was no need of such suggestions, as the 
readers of the article will agree. The musical community of New York has 
lost one of its most valuable members, brilliant of mind and kind of heart. It is a 
source of satisfaction that the last literary contribution of Edwin T. Rice should 
appear in “The Musical Quarterly.”—The Editor. 














EARLY NEW ENGLAND PERIODICALS 
DEVOTED TO MUSIC 


By H. EARLE JOHNSON 


HE reputation justly earned by “Dwight’s Journal of Music” 

is due in part to the length of time over which it exercised a 
strong influence on behalf of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Beet- 
hoven. Dwight’s “Journal”, however, was by no means the first 
musical periodical issued in New England up to 1852, but the 
thirteenth, all but one of them issued in Boston. That few of these 
may be considered as having achieved success indicates in some 
instances that they were in advance of their time, embodying 
musical and literary standards to which only a limited number had 
attained, while others were founded by persons both editorially 
and musically incompetent. 


The first concert of the Handel and Haydn Society, given on 
Christmas night 1815, accomplished a unification of interests that 
gave marked impetus to all movements designed for the extension 
of musical culture in New England. The event was received with 
universal acclaim; no critical voice was heard. In fact, few persons 
among the musical public of Boston were capable of writing intelli- 
gent criticism. “Communications” appeared in the newspapers 
with suspicious regularity, expressive, as is the following sample, 
of complimentary sentiments in anticipation of a forthcoming 
event. 


COMMUNICATION 


We observe by advertisements in the papers, that two Italian gentlemen of the 
first eminence in the profession, propose offering a Concert at the Exchange 
Coffee House, on Tuesday evening next. Of the merit of those gentlemen in the 
science of music, it would be improper for us to expatiate, particularly as them- 
selves, with becoming modesty, hazard their reputation in a strange land upon 
the specimens which they have promised to produce. We therefore, think it 
only necessary to remark, that as strangers we must “give them welcome,” and 
where will they receive more support, or a warmer and more cordial reception 
than in the bosom of the American Republic? 
Cc. 
(Columbian Centinel, Aug. 2, 1818) 
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Without appreciable deviation from routine, each concert was 
preceded by similar announcements to the newspapers, and fol- 


lowed by silence. 
* * 


* 


Certain evidence of any “movement” is the appearance of a 
periodical. The early literary group propounded the ‘ ‘Monthly 
Anthologie” from 1803 to 1811, a rather pathetic attempt to en- 
courage American talent. Andrew Law’s “Musical Magazine” 
was a collection of psalm-tunes issued periodically, but in no 
respects fulfilled the narrower implications of that title. The 
“Massachusetts Magazine” in 1791 had included a musical example 
with each issue (one by Hans Gram being allegedly the first com- 
plete score published i in America), and the “Polyanthus” (new 
series, 1812) likewise contained supplements with music, but these 
were presumably literary rather than musical magazines. 

“The Euterpeiad, or Musical Intelligencer, Devoted to the 
Diffusion of Musical Information and Belles Lettres”, was founded 
in 1820 by John Rowe Parker’, proprietor of the Franklin Music 
Warehouse, No. 6 Milk-street, aa published by Thomas Badger, 
Jun.’, printer. Parker’s name did not appear until the end of the 
first quarter, but it is apparent that he was responsible for the poli- 
cies of the paper, which had four quarto pages, occasionally adding 
a fashionable song or other musical example. With no lack of 


ambition, “The Euterpeiad” aimed to present: 

a brief history of music from the earliest ages, Cherish a classical taste, watch 
progress of the art, Excite the emulation of genius, record the transactions of 
society, Examine and impartially review new musical works, Stimulate profes- 
sional gentlemen to explore new tracts in the regions of science, [etc.] 

The mainstay of the publication was “A Brief History of 
Music”, which continued for nearly two years and w hich was 
unblushingly appropriated w ithout acknow ledgment from the 
voluminous tomes of Dr. Burney. Anecdotes, biographical articles 
on Samuel Webbe, Corelli, Padre Martini, Henry Purcell, etc., 
with constant, unfailing, and enthusiastic tedesemoes to George 

1 Following a career as merchant and editor, Parker developed an interest in sema- 
phoric signals and published six books, or treatises, on that subject, between 1832 and 
1839. In 1824 his “A Musical Biography, or Sketches of the Lives and Writings of 
Eminent Musical Characters, interspersed with an epitome of interesting musical 
matter” (Stone & Fevell) collected many of his writings from “The Euterpeiad” 


together with new essays. 
2 Thomas Badger taught an evening school for penmanship in 1815. 
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Frideric Handel, comprised the main body of the paper. Local 
news and criticism of concerts had an important place, as these 
examples show: 

This Lady’s last Concert [Mrs. French’s] on Thursday Evening at Boylston Hall 
was numerously and fashionably attended with a genteel assemblage of Ladies 
and Gentlemen. 


A benefit, lovingly tendered Mr. Granger, Sr., was recommended 


as worthy recompense for one 
who, having outlived his abilities, is now descending the vale, and may be denom- 
inated a decayed musician. 


Of Mr. Christiani, who gave a concert of music in the Italian style, 


it was said that 
his exertions to please, were received with an universal degree of complacency. 


Even the Great Society was not free from criticism: 
We regret not having it in our power to express an approval of their perform- 
ance, but it would be a dereliction of principle, as well as the forfeiture of a 
duty we owe the public, not to declare our unequivocal dissatisfaction of what 
we heard from all quarters instrumental and vocal. It is not our duty to trace 
the causes which had a tendency to deteriorate from the merit usually displayed 
at these exhibitions, neither can we refrain from an avowal of the conviction, that, 
an apparent want of individual exertion, was too glaringly manifested on this 
occasion, and while we regret the existence of so palpable a neglect of duty to- 
wards public expectation, we are brought to the recollection, from the effect 
produced upon our minds, of the following effusion of an ancient native Bard 
of our metropolis on jargon. 
Now horrid jargon splits the air 
And rends my nerves asunder, 
Now hateful discord, greets the ear, 
As terrible as thunder. 
This announcement was of dubious value as advertisement: 


The Philo Harmonic and Handel and Haydn Societies intend patronizing the 
concert of Mr. Holland on Tuesday next. Mr. Holland’s talents for singing are 
principally confined to a clear and distinct verbal articulation .. . he has a numer- 
ous young progeny. 

The same may be said of a report of Mme. Catalani’s continuing 
European success: 

Mme. Catalani sings about a dozen airs with which she travels over Europe. 
It is a tissue of embroidery for the most part, in very bad taste. Mme. Catalani is 
still very handsome by candlelight. 

Mr. Cartwright’ s exhibition on the musical glasses was treated 
as a musical performance eliciting rapturous letters to the news- 
papers, to which a special note of praise was appended by the 
editor. One enthusiast wrote a “ang Mr. Cartwright also gave 
“Philosophical Fire-Works”, a form of amusement unknown at 


the present time as a musical attraction. 
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The name of Beethoven was making its way slowly into the 
New World. His “Mount of Olives” had been partially performed 
by the Society, but none of his other works were mentioned in 
the lists of the day. “When Beethoven nods like Homer” was a 
phrase used frequently by those who did not hesitate to censure 
the harmonic “errors” contained in his works, and expressed a 
critical point of view influenced by the English periodicals to 
which the editors were indebted for news items. Except for a lack 
of information regarding contemporary progress of the arts in 
other American cities than Boston, “The Euterpeiad” was com- 
plete enough to satisfy the needs of the time, it would seem, but 
for reasons not readily discernible it succumbed into limbo with 
the issue of March 23rd, 1822, concluding exactly two years of 
existence. The final number stated that the periodical “ would be 
continued by others”. No “others” appeared, however, until 1835, 

” * 
” 


The interval between 1822 and 1835 was marked by a steady 
and constant growth in all forms of musical activity; institutions 
tentatively established in the earlier days had become firmly en- 
trenched in the hearts of the populace and the quality of perform- 
ance had undoubtedly i improv ed. The Handel and Haydn Society 
still sang “The Messiah” in 1835 as, indeed, it was to do a hundred 
years later; new figures entered the musical life of Boston, while 
the older members of the 1815-20 era disappeared, the most 
lamented of them being Gottlieb Graupner. The psalm-tune 
adherents were quite swept away by the oncoming hordes of cul- 
tivated music-lovers; Rossini and Weber were known for their 
celebrated operas, but Beethoven’s symphonies had not yet come 
to performance in Boston. 

Among the distinguished additions to the musical life of Boston 
was Lowell Mason, a smart young man with a keen sense of busi- 
ness organization to supplement his training as a musician. Shortly 
after arriving there, he engaged in the monthly publication of 
“The Musical Library”, assisted by George James Webb. This 
was a magazine of twenty pages, sixteen of which were actual 
music. Only the slightest attention was paid to the historical or 
biographical aspect of its subject. Pianoforte selections by stand- 
ard composers were in the majority; occasionally there was a favor- 
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ite song. Mason’s partner was a young Englishman who had set 
out for New York in the early ’thirties; the captain of the ship per- 
suaded him to land in Boston, however, where he was engaged, 
within a few weeks, as organist of the fashionable Old South 
Church. While conducting the orchestra of the Academy of Music 
in 1843, Webb attracted attention as the first person in Boston to 
use a baton, his predecessors having conducted violin in hand. 


“The Boston Musical Gazette” followed in 1838, including in 
its editorial department Bartholomew Brown, one of the founders 
of the Handel and Haydn Society and the only college man of that 
group, together with Lowell Mason, George James Webb, Thomas 
Comer, John Rowe Parker, former editor of “The Euterpeiad”, 
and John Sullivan Dwight, then a young minister who could not 
displace ideas on music as a factor of greater interest in his career 
than preaching. Owing to Webb and Mason, the bias was in favor 
of the English school rather than the German, with Henry Carey 
and Samuel Wesley receiving more attention than Handel and 
Haydn. At this time, as a result of Mason’s teaching and influence, 
there is apparent a tendency to ridicule the ancient psalmody 
universally employed forty years previously; correspondence, 
allegedly between a Country Clergyman and the City Chorister, 
discusses the inability of the latter to provide good music (i. e., 
music in the new style of Watts) for the sacred service. The 
Chorister, in reply, inquires where he is to receive his training 
and who is to pay him as a professional musician when he has got 
it. In 1838 any reply to that question was bound to be largely 
rhetorical. 

Criticism, once it rears its ugly head, is with us always. That 
of the late ’thirties is on a higher plane, generally, but this might 
have come out of “The Euterpeiad”’: 


The Song “When from the Secret Garden driven” wanted a different cast of 
voice. But to this gentleman, who has both power and feeling, we say—go on. 
Industry and application made Demosthenes what he was... 


The most important periodical of these years was “The Musical 
Magazine, or Repository of Musical Science, Literature and Intelli- 
gence” first issued January Sth, 1839. The prospectus properly 
reflects the conditions of the time: 


The present period is believed to be particularly auspicious for the establishment 
of a periodical devoted to Music. The public have become so far awake to the 
importance of its cultivation, that the authorities of the city of Boston have 
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introduced it, as a branch of common education, into the public schools, 
Throughout the northern and middle States, Music, in its moral and social i impor- 
tance, is evidently fast rising in the public regard. 


H. Theodore Hach and T. B. Hayward were the editors, but the 
latter withdrew almost immediately; while practically nothing is 
known about them, it is apparent that they were gentlemen of good 
education and of considerable musical experience. Hach was a 
German who had played the violoncello in the orchestra of the 
Academy, and occasionally as soloist, while Hayward’s lectures 
at Mason’s Academy on “The Profession of Music” and “Music 
is the Language of Feeling” reveal him as alive to the needs of the 
profession in America and aware, in a farsighted way, of the oppor- 
tunities before him. Accordingly, ‘ “The Musical Magazine” pre- 
sented a dignified and earnest concern for the welfare of the art. 

The point of view was distinctly German, as opposed to that of 
the preceding Gazette, with long—and rather dull—translations of 
articles from foreign periodicals; even the articles on musical life 
in Paris were translated from German magazines. Reviews of out- 
standing events abroad were copied from other papers, with due 
acknowledgment, but they have a drab and second-hand look. 
Concerts in Boston are listed, but few were reviewed. Those 
receiving the honor of occasional attention, however, were re- 
garded kindly and with a deep personal regard by the Editor, who 
often discussed the policies and business interests of the organiza- 
tions involved, pointing out the want of adequate vision on the 
part of controlling interests. No articles were written especially 
for the Magazine and no space was given to contemporary musi- 
cal figures of Europe; there were three things, Handel, Haydn, and 
Mozart, and the greatest of these was still Handel, albeit Beethoven 
was subjected to a single sirupy effusion in recognition of his 
Opus 27, No. 2. Despite these few strictures, however, Hach’s 
publication was authoritative and scholarly. That the United States 
was not ready for a magazine of this quality may be easily guessed 
from a brief perusal of the three volumes which tell the story of 
hope, faith, and—futility. With the issue of April 24, 1842, Theo- 
dore Hach took a dignified and touching farewell of his ‘readers 


in these words: 

With this number, we take leave of our readers. We do it very unwillingly, for 
our heart has been in the work, but self-preservation bids us stop. A musical 
periodical, however much needed for the art, it seems is not yet wanted by the 
people, and we submit, after three years’ perseverance in the unrequited labor. 
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Probably no one in Boston knew so much about the art of music 
as Theodore Hach; his discouragement must have been keen, for 
he returned to Germany without delay. 
* * 
* 


Some clue to the animosities rampant in the town may be gained 
from ““The Musical Reporter” (1841), which was published con- 
currently with the “Musical Cabinet” (1841-42) and Hach’s Mag- 
azine, thus glutting the market and hastening the downfall of all 
three. To these may be added “The Musical Visitor”. Asa Fitz 
and E. B. Dearborn, of the “Reporter”, had nothing to offer but 
bristling comment on musical events, occasionally enlivened by 
savage diatribe on a competitor. A late number containing an 
article on “American Musical Literature” praises Theodore Hach, 
but damns “The Musical Visitor”, which “contains a confused 
mass of material such as notices of colleges and academies, how 
churches should be built, wives educated, mathematical demon- 
strations &c, &c, the whole spiced with a profusion of articles 
calling on the whole Christian community to sustain the intelligent 
editor in his laudable endeavor to harmonize the world.” The 
writer is fair enough in his estimation of “The Musical Visitor”, 
but he failed to put to his credit any improvement in his own pub- 
lication by selecting illustrations comparable to those in “The 
Cabinet”, which contained selections from Scarlatti, Reissiger, 
Handel, Haydn, Pergolesi, Hummel, and Beethoven. 

H. W. Day edited “The Musical Visitor’*, a semi-monthly 
periodical from 1840 until (probably) May, 1841—that is, a total 
of twenty-four numbers—together with a “Juvenile Minstral” 
[sic] from 1840 to 1841. Whereas G. J. Webb commented edi- 
torially, in “The Cabinet”, on Hach’s magazine as “the most ably 
conducted and valuable musical periodical, that has ever been got 
up in this country”, he found Day so objectionable for having 
“abused the professors, and misrepresented the operations of the 
Academy, with a malignity and disregard for truth almost incred- 
ible” that he caused him to be forcibly ejected from the halls of 
that august institution. Day’s periodicals contained small talk and 
easy tunes, whereas “The Musical Cabinet” followed the method 


3 Numbers One and Two were issued as “The Musical Visitor”, but thereafter the 
magazine was called the “American Journal of Music”. 
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tried without success in the earlier “Musical Gazette”; the “Cab- 
inet” contained twelve pages of music and four of articles, a com- 
bination no more able than the earlier one to outlast a single year 
of issue. 

Three distinctly minor works had a brief noon during the year 
1841. “The Musical Almanac”, sponsored by Bradbury & Soden 
(publishers of “The Cabinet”), probably did not survive more 
than one issue, although the editor’s intention was to go on indefi- 
nitely; his foreword advises the reader to make the utmost use of 
the book, exhaust it, and then buy another Almanac. The contents 
were devoted to anecdotes, minor facts, glees, and rounds. Asa 
Fitz, he of the short-lived “Reporter”, likewise edited “The 
Singer”, a juvenile work published monthly, devoted to the gen- 
eral cultivation of music and adapted to the use of schools and 
private instruction. Only one issue has survived the century. 

From Bellows Falls, Vermont, came “The World of Music, a 
new polyglot collection of sacred, secular and instrumental har- 
mony”. Announced by John W. Moore on January 11, 1840, as 
a weekly, the second issue is dated February 3; thereafter the num- 
bers appeared approximately twice each month until twenty-four 
had completed a year’s subscription. There was an attempt to teach 
the playing of instruments, together with small talk and provincial 
gossip, while a reprint of a lecture given by the editor proves him 
to have been a persistent, if not greatly cultivated, amateur. A 
futile endeavor was made to revive the periodical in 1846. 

There is but one more magazine worthy of attention in this 
catalogue of publications. ““The Boston Musical Gazette” existed 
from 1846 to 1848 under the direction of A. N. and J. Johnson, Jr., 
of 1 Park Street. As one might suppose, from the address, a mem- 
ber of this partnership was organist of Park Street Church, “The 
most prominent object of the Gazette being directly or indirectly 
The Improvement of Church Music”. These gentlemen had re- 
ceived part of their education in Europe and were well equipped 
to issue a fortnightly magazine containing matters of interest for 
a public that soon numbered more than one thousand subscribers. 
The two volumes are of extraordinary interest today, since they 
contain complete programs of concerts given in Boston, together 
with extensive notes on, and a biography of, Johann Sebastian 
Bach, and news items of the contemporary scene in Europe, that 
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help to give the paper a better balance than any theretofore pub- 
lished. The only error readily detected is one that announces on 
May 11, 1846, that “Guisseppe Verdi, the celebrated Italian com- 
poser, died lately in Venice”, a claim which that gentleman might 
have disputed with impunity any time during the succeeding fifty- 


five years. 
* * 


* 


None of these periodicals, with one undistinguished exception, 
survived a third year of publication, and the close of the year 1850 
found New England open territory for a real musical journal. The 
story of John Sullivan Dwight’, his “Journal of Music” founded in 
1852, and the entire musical panorama which was opened up at 
that time, constitutes another phase of an interesting subject. The 
sidelights of the period so briefly reviewed in these pages are of 
considerable importance in building up a composite picture of 
musical development in New England and of the entire nation. 
This article is for the record. 


‘For a full-length article on Dwight, see Edward N. Waters, “John Sullivan 
Dwight, First American Critic of Music”, in The Musical Quarterly, XXI (1935), 69. 





WALDO SELDEN PRATT 


NOVEMBER 10, 1857—JULY 29, 1939 
By OTTO KINKELDEY 


HEN Waldo Selden Pratt was called to his reward last July 

in his eighty-first year the community of scholars, parti¢ 
ularly the fellowship of musicologists in America, was bereft ¢ 
one of its proudest ornaments. The loss was so much more keen 
felt as the length of his devoted service to the cause of music, ¢ 
musical scholarship and music teaching exceeded that of his gea 
eration. He had outlived that little group of laborers in musi¢' 
vineyard, who, at a time when thoughtful teachers of music werg 
beginning to realize the need and the advantages of organize 
co-operation, dedicated the best efforts of their lives to maki 
that co-operation fruitful. And he outlived that still smaller group 
which was the first in America to devote its joint labors to music: 
research, and which slowly but decisively convinced the musiciag 
and the music-lovers of America that, in this field also, sincere a 
honest endeavor might bring forth fruits meet for grateful recog 
nition and acceptance as true contributions to the musical heritag 
of the nation. 

These were activities which brought Pratt into contact with @ 
wide general musical public and made his name known throughout 
the length and breadth of the land—known and — and loved 
But of this wide general public comparatively few knew of hi 
long and continuous service of forty-three years as a teacher of 
church music, of hymnody and hymnology, of liturgics and of 
“public worship” at the Hartford (Conn.) Theological Seminary, 
No bright light of public attention streamed over these years of 
loving labor. But here his influence was more personal and dire 
Here the steadfast, sincere, deeply religious nature of the mat 
enabled him to sow seed whose perennial flowering will not fail 
for many years to come. 

Pratt’s career was not like the well-planned conventional activ 
ity of the scholar, the artist or the professional man in any of the 
callings that have a well-recognized place in the professional o 
educational world, with a foundation and a background of long 
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European and American standing, with a course of preparation 
and training crystallized through successive generations. In many 
of his activities he explored new territories—new at any rate for 
America. He opened new paths and kindled new beacons for his 
American contemporaries and his younger disciples. In the field 
of practical music he was to a great extent autodidact. And in 
scholarship his early training was not that of a musicologist, con- 
sciously striving towards a goal which he saw clearly from afar. 
He never had the advantage and the inspiration of even a few 
years of preparatory study in Europe, such as fell to the lot of so 
many American musicians and musicologists. He was truly a 
product of his native soil, and perhaps he brought more honor to 
his country than it bestowed upon him. 

Although he was not born in New England and although his 
early school years up to the age of fourteen were spent in Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1866-1870) and Galesburg, Ill. (1870-1871), his 
New England ancestry colored his w hole active life and prob- 
ably gave - the direction to many of his studies. His family on both 
sides had roots in Connecticut, and this accounts for his fondness 
for the State where he taught so long and where he preferred to 
spend his Summer vacations. 

Waldo Selden Pratt was born in Philadelphia, November 10, 
1857. A number of his ancestors were clergymen who had aca- 
demic connections. His father was the Rev. Lewellyn Pratt’ 
and his mother was Sarah Putnam Guiliver. His parents were his 
first teachers. Successive calls to several academic positions and 
church pulpits caused the Rev. Lewellyn Pratt to change his resi- 
dence repeatedly. From Philadelphia the family mov ‘ed first to 
Washington, D. C., and then to Galesburg, Ill., where Waldo’s 
father was pastor of the Presbyterian Church and professor of 
Latin at Knox College (1870-71). The connection had been estab- 


1 Lewellyn Pratt, father of Waldo Selden Pratt, was born in Essex, Conn., August 
8, 1832, died Norwich, Conn., June 14, 1913. He was the son of Selden Mather Pratt 
and Rebecca Clark (Nott) Pratt. He was graduated from Williams College, A.B. 1852, 
A.M. 1855 and D.D. 1877. He studied theology in Philadelphia under the Rev. Albert 
Barnes. He married Sarah Putnam Gulliver of Connecticut in Philadelphia, October 
17, 1855. Ordained to the Presbyterian ministry in 1864, he became professor of natural 
science, Gallaudet College, 1866-70, and professor of Latin, Knox College, 1870-71. He 
was pastor of the Congregational Church at North Adams, Mass., 1871-76, professor of 
rhetoric, Williams College, 1876-80; professor of homiletics, Hartford Theological 
Seminary, 1880-88; pastor of the Broadway Church, Norwich, Conn., 1888-1913; _ 
dent of the Norwich Free Academy, 1893- 1913. He had also been a Trustee of Williams 
College and of the Hartford Theological Seminary. 
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lished by Waldo’s uncle, the Rev. John Putnam Gulliver, D.D. 
(Yale, A.B. 1840), who from 1868 to 1872 was the fifth president 
of Knox College. At Galesburg, when he was thirteen years old, 
Pratt entered the Academy of Knox College. At this period he is 
said to have shown interest in playing the piano and in the study 
of botany. The Galesburg period was ended when his father was 
called to North Adams, Mass., in 1871. Waldo’s schooling was 
continued in Drury Academy at North Adams. He remained here 
until 1873 and then spent a year at Phillips Andover Academy.’ 
In 1874 he entered the college of which his father was an alumnus, 
Williams College, only a few miles distant from North Adams, 
His college career was not without distinction. In his junior year 
he won honorable mention for a Benedict Prize in Latin and took 
the second Benedict Prize for Greek. In his senior year he won a 
Graves Prize for an essay or for general delivery, and likewise 
Phi Beta Kappa honors. On his graduation in 1878 he was a com- 
mencement orator with a philosophic oration. He was a member 
of the Chi Psi Fraternity. His musical capabilities at this time were 
such that from 1874 to 1876 he held the position of organist in 
St. John’s Church in North Adams, and he performed similar 
duties in the Williams College Chapel from 1876 to 1878. 

After his graduation from Williams he spent a year at Johns 
Hopkins University as a graduate student in Greek, and a second 
year as a Fellow in Aesthetics. Here he laid the foundation for 
that strict scholarly method as a historian and research worker 
which characterizes all his later work. This equipment was to 
become highly significant when he turned his abilities to musical 
history and research in an era when few men in America, partic- 
ularly such as had undergone a thorough classical training and a 
rigid historical discipline, were eager to enter the musicological 
field. The first-fruits of his graduate training were “Two Essays 
on the Columnar Architecture of the Egyptians” which, as a 
Fellow at Johns Hopkins, he presented to the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences at the meeting of May 12, 1880. They were 
read by title and printed in the tenth volume of the Proceedings 
of the Academy. 

2For some of the data on Pratt’s schooling the writer is indebted to the article 
published in the Williams College Obituary Record for December 1939, written by 


Mr. Sumner Salter, American organist and composer, a contemporary of Pratt, and 
from 1905 to 1923 Director of Music at Williams College. 
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The academic outcome of these studies was the degree of Master 
of Arts from Williams in 1881. But they also secured for him a 
recognized professional appointment. The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York was at that time beginning the development 
which made it the outstanding institution we now know. For 
two years, from 1880 to 1882, under General Louis P. di Cesnola, 
Pratt acted as second Assistant Director. Greek archaeology was 
his special domain here. 

But then comes the change which gives the definite musical 
turn to almost his entire scholarly activity for the rest of his life. 
Under Chester David Hartranft the Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary was being spurred to greater activity. Pratt’s father was, 
from 1880 to 1888, professor of homiletics at this Seminary. 
Hartranft became interested in the musical ideas of his professor’s 
son, at that time twenty-five years old. The situation is thus 
described by Dr. Robbins Wolcott Barstow, President of the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, in the words which he spoke at 
the funeral ceremonies for Professor Pratt on July 31, 1939: “The 
period of the 1880’s really marks the beginning of the modern 
Hartford Theological Seminary and the Hartford Seminary Foun- 
dation. Under the leadership of Dr. Hartranft, who was later 
named President, steps were taken to strengthen the faculty by 
the addition of outstanding young men whose promise of academic 
and spiritual leadership was in all cases remarkably fulfilled. One 
of these men, the youngest of the group at the time of his appoint- 
ment in 1882, and one of the last surviving representatives of that 
distinguished company, was Waldo Selden Pratt. Professor Pratt 
was in a way ason of the Seminary, his father, Rev. Lewellyn Pratt, 
having served on the faculty before him.” His duty was to teach 
“ecclesiastical music and hymnology”’. His early efforts are strik- 
ingly described by him in the Inaugural Address, delivered on 
January 8, 1890, to mark the change in his status from Associate 
Professor to Professor. The address bears the title: “The Nature 
of Public Worship.” It was the subject which throughout his life 
lay nearest his heart and which appealed most directly to his reli- 
gious nature. Of the work in his department he says: “It is now 
nearly ten years since a regular instructor in music was first 
appointed here. Beginning with comparatively simple vocal drill, 
the scope of the department has been gradually widened to include 
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considerable theoretical and historical investigation, so that now, 
though other seminaries are taking up the same line of work, the 
course of musical and hymnological study here still remains the 
same.” In 1917 the title of Pratt’s office was changed to “Professor 
of Public Worship,” and so it remained until, in 1925, at the age of 
sixty-eight he retired from teaching. When he began his work 
in Hartford he presided at the Seminary organ and took an active 
part in the musical life of the town. From 1882 to 1891 he con- 
ducted the Hosmer Hall Choral Union. From 1884 to 1888 he 
directed the Saint Cecilia Club (women’s voices). He was also 
from 1882 to 1890 the organist of the Asylum Hill Congregational 
Church. 

But before all else Pratt’s heart was in his Seminary work. He 
was the Registrar of the Seminary from 1888 to 1895, and the 
relation between the older Hartranft and his younger musical 
colleague grew more and more intimate. Hartranft himself was 
a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania in 1861, and in the 
same year he actually received the degree of Doctor of Music 
from Rutgers College. He knew whither Pratt’s ideas led and 
supported him wholeheartedly. As Pratt himself tells us: “I came 
to stand nearest to him and to be his deputy. For at least fifteen 
years we had daily discussion over every detail of administration, 
especially after 1892, when I became the senior professor. I think 
that he never left the city without charging me to act in his place 
during his absence.” 

But in spite of his unwavering allegiance to his own institution 
he found it possible to extend the field of his labors over a wider 
territory. Fourteen years of his life were shared by the Seminary’s 
greater contemporary in Hartford, Trinity College. Here from 
1891 to 1905 Pratt was instructor in elocution. Speaking and 
singing, especially for ministers of the Gospel, were, in his theory 
of education the same art. 

His reputation and his activities did not remain confined to 
Hartford. His gift for interesting college students and young 
musicians in the meaning of musical history as a background study 
for a musical professional career or as a factor in a broad cultural 
education, brought many calls from institutions which he could 
reach without severing his connections with Hartford. From 
1895 to 1908 he was a lecturer on musical history and science 
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at Smith College. Three of these years (1896-1899) saw him 
doubling these duties by filling the same office at Mount Holyoke 
College. He had pronounced ideas on the place of music in a 
college curriculum which he laid down in an address, “Music as 
a University Study,” delivered at Cornell University as early as 
May 14, 1894, printed in the magazine “Music” in 1894 and also 
in separate form. He ceased teaching at Smith College to transfer 
his supplementary activities entirely to New York City, where 
for fifteen years, from 1905 to 1920, he lectured at the Institute 
of Musical Art on the history of music. And again four of these 
years (1908- 1912) were doubled by teaching music and hymn- 
ology at the YW.C.A. Training School. 

It was during the last of these New York years that the writer 
of these words became more intimately acquainted with Pratt, 
and learned to love and respect as a man the figure he had long 
honored as a scholar and author. It was Pratt’s custom on the 
days of his weekly visit to New York to meet with an old crony, 
Dr. Theodore Baker, for many years the literary editor of the 
music publishing firm of G. Schirmer. The two were in many 
points of temperament and intellectual interest very much alike. 
They lunched together regularly in the grill room of the old 
Murray Hill Hotel. Here the writer was privileged to join them, 
and sometimes, though more rarely, Oscar Sonneck would make 
a quartet of the trio. Here it was possible to see phases of Pratt’s 
character, which did not appear so clearly in his official acts and 
utterances. One thing became immediately apparent to any one 
who could meet Pratt under such circumstances. The quiet reserve 
and self-restraint, the modesty and even humility which marked 
his every public appearance as a professor or a lecturer, and which 
is evident in every line that he wrote, were not a garment assumed 
for outward show, thrown on like an academic gown for the eyes 
of the world. They were an essential part of his innermost nature. 
Never in his most relaxed moments was he anything but a kindly, 
humble, Christian gentleman. This did not mean that he lacked 
firmness or determination. On the contrary, through all his gentle- 
ness there shone something of the heritage of his Puritan ancestry, 
which prevented him from yielding to compromise where his con- 
science or his feeling of right and righteousness was involved. The 
strict adherence to truth, the respect for straightforward dealing 
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and utterance, which made him a safe teacher and guide, and which 
constitutes his most marked characteristic as a scholar and historian, 
were also a part of his daily life, and of his relations even with 
luncheon-table companions. 


But Puritan gloom was no part of his inheritance. His unflinch- 
ing uprightness was accompanied by a kindly cheerfulness and a 
dry humor that attracted men to him more and more closely as 
they learned to know him better. He could laugh heartily at a 
joke and could tell a humorous story with abandon and delight. 
Nor was he ever touched by the narrowness of view and of judg- 
ment sometimes attributed to the Puritan character. No subject 
of conversation lay outside the circle of his interests. He could 
talk in as lively and as interesting a fashion of the topics of the day 
as he could of ancient history and archaeology. Politics, literature, 
social affairs were not crowded out of his life by music and theol- 
ogy. In all these matters his interests and his opinions, though 
always expressed with the gentleness and modesty adverted to 
before, were those of a man who lived in the world and felt him- 
self a part of it. 

Pratt served his art and his fellow men in other places than the 
academic classroom and the lecture platform. Of his work as a 
scholar and writer we shall have occasion to speak later. By the 
side of his college teaching we may set his activities as a member 
for many years beginning 1 in 1885 of the Music Teachers National 
Association. Although it was founded as long ago as 1876, it was 
not until the end of the nineteenth or the beginning of the twenti- 
eth century that it began to exercise the Boni influence 
which has made it one of the most salutary forces in American 
musical progress. And with this healthful force Pratt had much 
to do. When in 1906 the Association was reorganized and began 
to publish the annual volume of its Proceedings under the title of 
“Studies in Musical Education, History, and Aesthetics”, the task 
of editing the volumes fell upon Pratt. The orderly, systematic 
manner in which his mind worked, and his gift for painstaking, 
scrupulous attention to detail proved invaluable to those whose 
interests he served. He continued in this office until 1916 when 
he was succeeded by Charles N. Boyd, and soon after by Karl W. 
Gehrkens. Incidentally it may be noted that Pratt contributed 
no fewer than thirteen original papers to these Proceedings. The 
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actual reorganization of the Association was carried through under 
Pratt’s own guidance as President from 1906 to 1908. When he 
withdrew from this office after three years, he still continued to 
help with the administration by assuming the office of Treasurer 
from 1911 to 1913 and from 1917 to 1929. 

For ten years, from 1907 to 1916, the American Section of 
the International Musical Association (Internationale Musik- 
Gesellschaft) had held regular annual meetings in conjunction 
with the M.TN.A. It was a company of earnest pioneers who 
were banded together here, encouraging and inspiring each other 
to the pursuit of a more serious application of the methods of musi- 
cal research and study than had yet been cultivated in America. 
Here Pratt was associated with such men as Albert A. Stanley 
(President of the Section from 1907 to 1911) and with Oscar 
Sonneck, F. Damrosch, Canon Douglas, G. F. Weston, Peter 
Lutkin, Leo R. Lewis, George C. Gow and others. In 1911 Pratt 
succeeded Stanley as President and remained in active service until 
1916, when the Section held its last meeting, December 29. When 
the new American Musicological Society was founded in 1934 
he became a member, and, although he never came out of his retire- 
ment to attend meetings, he followed the activities of the new 
organization with lively and sympathetic interest. Whatever other 
claims might be advanced in behalf of Pratt for a place in the Hall 
of Fame of American musical educators and scholars, this phase 
of his life’s work, with its unrestrained and unselfish devotion to 
the service of others, unquestionably won for him a pre-eminent 
place in the hearts of many older colleagues and many younger 
followers.® 

It has been observed that Pratt was not only an organizing force 
and a guiding spirit in the associations which we have discussed, 
but that he contributed freely, from the rich store of his knowl- 
edge, in the form of papers presented at meetings and printed in 
proceedings. We have seen that during his college years he gave 
evidence of pronounced ability as a writer and speaker, and that 
he won his professional spurs at the age of twenty-two with essays 


3 Pratt’s many-sided interests are indicated by his membership in other societies. 
He was an honorary associate of the American Guild of Organists, a member of the 
American Historical Association, of the Connecticut Historical Society, of the Society 
for Biblical Literature, at one time Vice-President of the Hartford Archaeological 
Society and Executive Secretary of the Department of Art and Music of the Religious 
Education Association. 
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in Egyptian archaeology. When he turned his attention more spe- 
cifically to musical matters he brought the same spirit of serious 
scholarship, of honest inquiry and of unbiased judgment to bear 
upon the new field of labor. 


Shortly after beginning his work in Hartford he became asso- 
ciated with the Century Company. His first efforts for this pub- 
lishing firm were made as the editor of a collection of songs for 
young people, “Saint Nicholas Songs” (1885), mostly by Amer- 
ican composers, a number of which were written for this compila- 
tion. This was followed by a collection of sacred songs, “Songs 
of Worship” (1887). In the same year he acted as musical editor 
of “Aids to Common Worship’”and also contributed five chapters, 
dealing with church music, to Washington Gladden’s book, “Parish 
Problems.”” With an added essay these were published separately 
by the Century Company in 1887 under the title: “The Church 
Music Problem. Six Essays.” In 1891 he wrote the article on 
“Music” for the International Encyclopaedia. In 1889 the Century 
Company began to publish its great encyclopaedic “Century Dic- 
tionary”. Pratt watched over its musical articles from 1892 to 1909. 


After these more or less editorial labors he began to branch out 
into more ambitious and more independent efforts. His little book 
on “Musical Ministries in the Church” (Revell, 1901) was a series 
of lectures which he had delivered at the McCormick (Presby- 
terian) Theological Seminary in Chicago in the Spring of 1900. 
It deals with such problems as religion and the art of music, hymns 
and hymn singing, the choir, the organ and the organist, and the 
minister’s responsibility. An enlarged edition, including a history 
of English hymnody, appeared in 1915 (Schirmer). The book 
which has, perhaps, spread his name as an author farther than any 
other, and which has been used as a text book by countless students 
in colleges and conservatories is his “History of Music,” which 
was first published i in 1907 (Schirmer) and which has been re- 
printed often since that year. How Pratt felt about this work and 
what he aimed at in writing it cannot be told better than he tells it 
himself in one of his M.T-N.A. papers (1917). “Some years ago 
I perpetrated a “History of Music.’ In one sense there was hardly 
any thing original about that work. My notion of what was worth 
doing just then, and my conception of what a textbook for prac- 
tical students ought to be, kept me sternly away from any detailed 
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exploiting of fresh facts. But what I did strive for with a positive 
agony of labor was to reduce the accepted facts to a better total 
order, a fuller classification, a sharper characterization than was 
customary.” 

Thus the “History of Music” did not pretend to be an original 
book. But when the firm of Macmillan decided that their publica- 
tion, “Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians”, would be 
more valuable if it included a sixth volume devoted especially to 
music and musicians in America, they turned to Pratt to provide 
such a volume. Here was an opportunity to produce an original 
work; for up to this time no successful attempt had been made in 
America to offer an all-inclusive handbook, which should give 
carefully prepared, authentic information about musicians in 
America in a truly encyclopaedic manner. Together with Charles 
N. Boyd of Pittsburgh, Pratt applied his intimate knowledge of 
American musical affairs, of sources and of source-books w vhichh 
had preceded him, to the creation of a reference book which could 
hold its own with dictionaries of this kind produced in Europe. 
In spite of Sonneck’s fundamental researches on our early musical 
development there were and still are many gaps in the story of 
music in America. Only those who know how scanty and elusive 
are our American musical historical documents and records, can 
realize the excellence of Pratt’s effort to bring the available facts 
for the whole of our American development into a compact, reli- 
able and orderly form, and can appreciate the quality of the pains- 
taking study and research which the joint authors bestowed upon 
their book. This supplementary volume of Grove appeared in 
1920. Shortly afterward an independent edition of the American 
volume printed from the same plates appeared in America with 
the imprint of the Theodore Presser Company under the title: 
“American Music and Musicians.” The name of Charles N. Boyd 
is strangely absent from the title-page of this edition. 

Obviously the excellence of this work inspired the publishers 
with increased confidence in Pratt’s abilities, for a few years later 
they persuaded him to undertake the compilation of another musi- 
cal dictionary of larger scope. The cost of the five (or six) vol- 
umes of Grove placed it beyond the reach of the ordinary buyer 
of books on musical subjects. It was thought that a reliable, large, 
though still handy, musical encyclopaedia in one volume would 
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meet with ready acceptance. In 1924 Pratt came out with “The 
New Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians” (Macmillan). The 
volume of 967 pages did not disappoint the public or the publish- 
ers, for it was followed in 1929 by a new, revised edition. As might 
be expected, Pratt’s all- ~embracing knowledge, his scholarly meth- 
od, and keen critical judgment, gave the stamp of authenticity 
and dependability to his work. And he incorporated in this new 
encyclopaedia a feature which no earlier encyclopaedia of music, 
including even the best of the European books, had worked out 
in such detail. A special section of the book is devoted to the music 
history of all the significant music centers of Europe and America, 
arranged by city names in alphabetic order. 

The New Encyclopedia had been preceded by a little book 
which carried Pratt back into the field of his own ‘special i interest 
in music, the field of psalmody and hymnody. As a contribution 
to the tercentennial observance of the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers in 1620, he wrote a small but significant monograph, “The 
Music of the Pilgrims; a Description of the Psalm Book brought 
to Plymouth in 1620” (Ditson, 1921). It is a discussion of the 
metrical Psalter provided by Henry Ainsworth for the Puritan 
exiles in Amsterdam, Holland, in 1612. Against the Bay Psalm 
Book, printed at Cambridge, Mass., in 1640 for the Massachusetts 
Bay settlement, this Ainsworth Posleer held its own in Plymouth 
Colony until almost the end of the seventeenth century. Pratt’s 
edition reproduces the thirty-nine tunes included in Ainsworth’s 
book. 

The later years of Pratt’s retirement were occupied with an- 
other work in this field. The results of long years of careful investi- 
gation of the metrical psalms and psalm tunes of the Huguenots, 
as first used in the Reformed Church of Calvin, and later spread 
over many other countries of Europe, are laid down in a study 
entitled “The Music of the French Psalter of 1562. A Historical 
Survey and Analysis, with the Music in Modern Notation” (Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1939). Part I consists of nine chapters 
which, after tracing the beginning of metrical psalm singing in the 
Reformed Church, discuss the technical character of the tunes 
and metric line patterns, the polyphonic settings and the early 
diffusion of the French tunes. Part II is devoted to a transcription 
of the tunes, with metric analyses and comments on the use of the 
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tunes in other French and foreign psalm books. Much of the 
preparatory work was of a kind that required scrupulous attention 
to dry details, which were then boiled down to a few words or 
figures. But with Pratt this was a labor of love and it was one of 
the deepest satisfactions of his last days, when he finally saw the 
results of his long labors in print. 

The very last serious productive effort of his long life brought 
him out of the domain of music back into the realm of the other 
arts, the field in which, after his early training in archaeology and 
aesthetics, he had made his first essays in productive scholarship. 
Contacts of a personal nature aroused his interest in certain Amer- 
ican portraits and led him to write a fascinating brochure on 
“A Forgotten American Portrait Painter, Peter Baumgras,. 1827- 
1903,” which was printed in 1937. Thus the circle of a rich and 
fruitful life was closed where it had begun. And who is he who 
will not envy the grand old man the supreme satisfaction that 
must have been his when he finally laid down the pen after writing 
the last “Finis.” 

From beginning to end Pratt’s literary activity was wholly in 
keeping with his character as a man and as a teacher. When he 
wrote, it was to express the truth without exaggeration and with- 
out reservation, to set forth facts without ornament, to exhort or 
to convince without flattery and without bombast. Simple and 
straightforward in word as in life and deed, brilliance of style was 
never his aim. But diffuseness of speech and confusion of thought 
were likewise entirely absent from all that he wrote or spoke. The 
happy gift of lucid thought and of clear and concise expression 
illumines all his work and is particularly telling in his contributions 
to the field of the handbook or the reference book. Recognition 
for these high qualities as well as for his merits as a teacher was 
not wanting. As early as 1898, Syracuse conferred on him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Music, and his Alma Mater, Williams 
College, made him an L.H.D. in 1929. 

Pratt’s last years were spent in quiet retirement but not in idle- 
ness. After the cessation of his active work at the Hartford Sem- 
inary he rarely left his Winter or his Summer residence. His time 
was spent at his home in Hartford, or, as soon as mild Spring 
weather made it possible, at the Inn in Pomfret Center, Connecti- 
cut. In Pomfret, General Israel Putnam of Revolutionary fame 
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had had his home. And through his mother Pratt was related to 
the Putnams. Here he would do his reading, writing and proof- 
reading, and, until Winter threatened, would drive about in his 
old motor car for relaxation in the far-spread or gently rolling 
green fields of Windham County. The meetings of the M.T-N.A. 
and other societies saw him no more, although he kept himself 
well-informed as to what was going on. In his later years he devel- 
oped a kind of mild agoraphobia. He avoided carefully any situa- 
tion in which he might find himself in a place where many people 
were gathered, particularly if he thought he would be expected to 
“make conversation” or indulge in idle social talk. 

This was particularly so after 1935 when he lost his beloved 
wife, whom, as Mary Elizabeth Smyly of New York, he had mar- 
ried in 1887. Theirs had been a happy union, although it was sad- 
dened by the early loss of their only child. Up to the very end his 
mental faculties remained alert and active, and even the ordinary 
physical burdens of old age seemed to rest not too heavily upon 
his shoulders. His last Summer was begun as usual at Pomfret. 
Shortly before the end of July he began to feel indisposed. He was 
taken back to Hartford where death came to him peacefully two 
days later on July 29, 1939. 

The quiet end rounded out a peaceful life. No startling bril- 
liance marked his career. No modern notoriety ever threatened 
the dignity of his calling or the nobility of his living. The number 
of those who mourn his loss is, perhaps, greater for that very reason. 
If modesty, charity, kindliness and devout living are the marks of 
a great soul, here was one that was truly great. 
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A NEW COLLECTION OF MUSIC 
MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


By GISELLA SELDEN-GOTH 


HE public and private collections of the United States are rich 

in musical holographs of all kinds. It may be assumed that as 
a result of the forced flight of intellectual capital from Central 
Europe our wealth in manuscripts will considerably increase with- 
in the next few years. Fear of the most arbitrary confiscation of 
their treasures has caused many German, Austrian and Czecho- 
slovakian collectors to seek and to find means of transporting val- 
uable parts of their collections to the other side of the Atlantic. 
Material want compels most of them to dispose of their manuscripts 
little by little. Let us hope that those who have been compelled to 
part w ith their prized possessions will find some consolation in the 
thought that these documents have taken sanctuary in a land in 
which the study and the enjoyment of art are open to all races and 
to all classes, without distinction. 

Within the last few months pieces of the very first rank, such 
as the “‘Geister” Trio, the “Wanderer” Fantasy, the “Haffner” 
Sy mphony and the Brahns Symphony in C minor appeared on the 
manuscript market of New York. In Paris the entire manuscript 
legacy of Gustav Mahler is being offered for sale. Only recently 
a New York library acquired the original manuscript of Liszt’s 
“Don Juan” Fantasy. If the farsighted policy of generous citizens 
interested in the acquisition of objects of art will provide the nec- 
essary means, then the manuscript collections of America may 
look forward to the day when on this western continent collec- 
tions of music manuscripts will be on a par with collections of 
graphic art. To be sure, we shall probably never be able to com- 
pete with the great state-subsidized music libraries of Europe, 
which have taken into eternal custody the major portion of the 
works of the classical masters in manuscript form, just as even the 
richest of our museums can never rival the Louvre or the Galleria 
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degli Uffizi. Nevertheless, we shall, by and by, add to the already 


very large number of important manuscripts a store sufficient to 
render dispensable, if not superfluous, research at European insti- 
tutions for those who would study the creative methods, the orig- 
inal versions, and the graphological peculiarities of the masters. 


The little collection, which forms the subject of this article 
and which recently arrived in the United States, is not threatened 
with dissolution in the immediate future. It is intended to remain 
in its new home what it had been in Europe: the tenderly guarded 
treasure of a musician whose most cherished hobby it is to display 
her pieces in her own show-cases, to examine them again and again 
on her own desk, and to permit their i inspection in her own music- 
room by those who share her joy and interest in them. Within 
the means of its owner, the collection will be expanded here in 
America, sight never being lost of the guiding principle that here- 
tofore determined its nature: the acquisition of one piece by every 
important master of old and modern times. In forming this collec- 
tion, the desire to acquire, indiscriminately, the greatest possible 
number of autographs of famous musicians never played a part. 
The choice of each item was determined by considerations of its 
completeness, its graphic beauty, the peculiarity of the handwrit- 
ing and the perfect state of preservation of the manuscript, as well 
as of the musical value of the composition as such. Where these 
demands could not be satisfied, the desire for completeness had to 
be renounced, in the hope that a later day would permit the real- 
ization of the original plan; namely, to establish an uninterrupted 
series of autographs representing the most illustrious exponents of 
the most important periods of musical history. 

The owner of the present collection has always felt that it is 
high time to lay the peculiar graphological problems involved 
before professional experts. She has also felt that the study of 
individual traits, as they appear in the various manuscripts, has 
been one of the chief attractions of her absorbing collector’s pas- 
sion. For, apart from intimacy with the composition itself, nothing 
affords deeper insight into the spirit and method of creative musical 
endeavor than does the graphic representation of a composer's 
ideas. Today graphology is a highly developed science. As a 
result of thorough examination and painstaking comparison of the 
structure of strokes, letters, words, lines and pages, graphology is 
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able to reveal much that is hidden and surprising in human nature. 
The specialized graphology of note-writing is still in its infancy. 
There are certain signs in a handwriting that reveal to the expert, 
with absolute clarity, the musical nature, the musical “ego”, of 
the writer. Ever so much more could be learned from note-writ- 
ing, the graphological probing of which has hardly ever been 
undertaken, least of all on a strictly scientific basis. ‘This in spite 
of the fact that the system of note-writing is incomparably more 
complicated and rich in graphic signs, and that it is much more 
capable of variation than is the alphabet with its twenty-six letters. 
In addition, our system of note-writing has probably not yet 
reached such a stage of ultimate fixation as has alphabetic writing. 
Although the notation of Occidental music found ingeniously 
construed and thus far unsurpassed expression at the beginning of 
the 17th century, it will nevertheless remain in a state of flux for 
a long time to come, and will attempt to adjust itself to the unceas- 
ing, fine deviations in the musical style and feeling of a period. 

Every composer has a struggle before he feels himself capable 
of retaining with unmistakable exactitude the visions of his musical 
inspiration within the limits of a staff of five lines. Beethoven’s 
sketch-books are the most convincing proof of such struggles; 
proofs of that hard seeking and finding which exercises its clearly 
discernible effect on the nature of the writing of the individual 
composer. It is a very subtle mental process which effects a choice 
among the innumerable possibilities presenting themselves for the 
written expression of a musical thought as the one and only correct 
form. Variations in the markings of musical notation and of musi- 
cal expression are almost unlimited. Likewise unlimited is the 
degree of differentiation with which a musically creative person- 
ality avails itself of such forms in terms of its own nature. There 
are many ways of writing down the same chord or the same group 
of eighth-notes, of exploiting metric values, of drawing a legato- 
slur over a passage, or of giving continuity to a melodic phrase 
beyond the bar line. The swing with which sixteenth-notes sweep 
over a page, or the methodical care which frugally restricts them 
within a limited space, can be most revealing as to the character 
of the musician who wrote them. The graphic technique which 
makes note-heads round or oval, which draws the stems up or down, 
on the right or on the left, or even out of the middle of the note- 
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heads, imparts to the page of notation its peculiar graphic picture. 
A more or less expert and accomplished musician need but look at 
a page of music to know, in spite of the highly uniform aspect 
which music printing presents today, who the composer of the 
piece is. This reaction is much quicker than is the inner hearing 
of the tonal significance of the mute symbols before him. But in 
the case of a page of manuscript music, such recognition comes 
about with unfailing precision at first glance. Musical handwriting 
sinks much more deeply into the memory of the observer than 
does letter script. For the collector who has become intimate, 
; through possession, with the precious pen strokes, it is inseparably 
linked with the personality of the individual master. As a result 
of ownership, the collector feels himself associated, more inti- 
mately than ever before, with the spirit that created the manuscript. 


* * 
* 


In the following pages we shall discuss a few of the most impor- 
tant pieces in the present collection. First of all, its greatest treasure: 


Joh. Seb. Bach: Prelude and Fugue in B minor for Organ. 


This is the only extant manuscript of Bach’s last great organ 
fugue. It is one of the so called ‘ ‘Leipzig Fugue” series. In spite 
of the fact that there is no date on the manuscript, the year of its 
origin can indisputably be fixed as 1740, exactly one decade before 
Bach’s death, on the basis of contemporary copies. It is not known 
where and by whom it was preserved throughout the following 
century. The manuscript was mentioned for the first time in 1844, 
when it served as the basis of the Peters edition prepared by F. K. 
Griepenkerl. In 1850 it was bought by the owner of the same 
firm, C. G. S. Boehme, through the instrumentality of Professor 
S. W. Dehn. A notice to this effect is on the title- -page of the 
manuscript. Ten years later it came into the possession of the 
Scottish organist, Sir Herbert S. Oakeley, of Edinburgh. After 
his death, in 1903, it was acquired by his brother, Edward Murray 
Oakeley, and shortly thereafter, upon the latter’s death, by his heir, 
Edward Oakeley Jr., of Florence, Italy. After his demise the piece, 
together with his entire collection, was transferred to the Heyer 
Museum in Cologne. Upon the dissolution of the Museum in 1927, 
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the manuscript again came to Florence, this time into the hands of 
its present owner. 

The manuscript consists of a title-page and eight pages of nota- 
tion in long folio format, of which pages 2-5 contain the prelude 
and the rest the fugue. The binding, made of dark blue morocco 
and bearing the gold-leaf inscription, “Grand Prelude and Fugue 
in B minor for Organ—Autograph Manuscript of J. S. Bach”, 
was made at the request of Sir Herbert S. Oakeley in 1860. Bach’s 
personal signature appears on the manuscript twice: on the title 
page, “Praeludium pro Organo cum Pedale obligato di Joh. Seb. 
Bach.”, and at the head of the first page of notation, “Praeludium 
in Organo pleno, pedal: di Joh. Seb. Bach.”. There also appears in 
Bach’s handwriting on the title-page a hasty “h minor”. A word 
heretofore not deciphered with certainty, probably “Christo”, as 
well as a “23” seem to stem from a strange hand. The fact that 
the above-mentioned remarks concerning the purchase of the piece 
were, without further ado, written on the same page as the one 
that bears Bach’s signature, shows how little respect that era had 
for such precious relics. The eight pages are ruled with seven 
double staves each. (Paper was expensive in Bach’s day.) On 
page five, an eighth staff is squeezed into the lower margin of the 
page, since the frugal composer wanted to complete his prelude 
on it. 

This manuscript by Bach is one of the most beautiful that have 
been preserved, and surely the most important one in private hands. 
Its state of preservation is perfect. The ink seems fresh and has 
retained its black gleam, as if the master had but yesterday placed 
his soft goose quill on the yellowish paper. Although in the pre- 
lude five voices are written on but two staves (Bach does not use 
aseparate staff for the pedal, but indicates its entrance with a recur- 
rent ““Ped”’), the work is as legible as the clearest of print. We 
find neither an error nor a correction, so that we may assume that 
it represents an original, particularly carefully prepared version 
of the work, the sketches of which have not been preserved. The 
manuscript was used as a basis for the first edition already men- 
tioned, but not for the monumental edition of the Bach Society, 
which version is regarded as the most authoritative of all editions 
of Bach’s works. The publisher of the organ volumes, Friederich 
Wilhelm Rust, had at his disposal only three contemporary copies, 
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since the original was in Scotland at the time, and, according to 
Rust’s own report, “could not be tracked down”. Yet, the copies 
must have been very exact ones because the deviations of the edi- 
tion from the manuscript are entirely insignificant. The manu- 
script is a superb example of baroque musical calligraphy. The 
alphabet writing of Bach reveals very clearly such graphologi- 
cally significant characteristics of musicians’ handwritings as the 
marked tendency to form individual letters like ciphers, note-head- 
like formations, etc. 


Joseph Haydn: Capriccio for Piano. 


This is the manuscript of a little known, very charming piano 
composition by the Austrian master. The title-page bears the 
following inscription in his own hand: “Capriccio. Acht Sau- 
schneider miissen seyn. — Del Giuseppe Haydn mppria 765.” 
Under this, in Abbé Stadler’s handwriting, stands the word, 
“Handschrift.”, and still on the same page, by a strange hand, 
“Nr. 39 of the original manuscript collection of Tobias Haslinger” 
and, “The word ‘Handschrift’ was written by the Abbé Stadler, 
but the manuscript is in Haydn’s own handwriting.” The compo- 
sition, comprising nine eight-staved pages of oblong format, bears 
at its end Haydn’s usual closing remark, “Laus Deo.” The writ- 
ing is very thin, the ink very pale. Yet, the legibility of the neat, 
entirely perfect manuscript is excellent. The right hand is in the 
soprano clef. The piece is interesting from several points of view. 
It is the only composition by Haydn—who very frequently sub- 
jected Austrian folk-songs to thematic treatment—on which he 
himself indicated which tune supplied the stimulus for the work. 
The theme in G major is note for note the same as the one employed 
by the nine-year-old Mozart in a little movement of his “Galima- 
thias Musicum”’, likewise entitled “Capriccio”. This was in 1766, 
that is, just one year after the date given by Haydn. But this date 
alone confrouss the musicologist with a hitherto unsolved prob- 
lem, for, according to the still extant correspondence with his 
publisher, Artaria, the composer offered him, in 1789, “‘an entirely 
new Capriccio for the Fortepiano, just composed,” for the sum 
of 24 ducats. For the same year there appears in Artaria’s catalogue 

a “Capriccio i in G major”. No other composition by Haydn bear- 
ing this title is known, to say nothing of one in the same key. Until 
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this day it remains a secret what impulse might have motivated 
Haydn to antedate his composition by twenty-four years, or to 
refer to a work, twenty-four years old, as “entirely new”. The 
piece, first published by Cotta, and later by Durand, was tempo- 
rarily forgotten, although Haydn, in the letter mentioned, also 
wrote to Artaria, “. . . on behalf of its taste, its rarity and its spe- 
cially careful workmanship it will certainly meet the fullest 
approval of conoisseurs and non-connoisseurs . . .” 


Mozart: Fugue for two Pianos. (Kéchel 426) 


This is an unusually beautiful, clear manuscript of the well 
known fugue in C minor, which at one time changed hands from 
André to Spohr, and thereafter lay for many years in the Speyer 
collection in London. The work comprises five pages of oblong 
folio format of twelve staves each. There are almost no correc- 
tions. The autograph title reads, “Fuga a due Cembali.—di Wolf- 
gango Amadeo Mozart mpa Vienna li 29 di decembre 1783.” The 
lower system of the first-piano part is in the tenor clef. This 
circumstance points to Mozart’s having conceived the piece, 
from the very beginning, as being in quartet style. As a matter 
of fact, five years after its composition he arranged it for a string 
quartet and prefaced it with a slow introduction. An autograph 
copy of this quartet score by Beethoven is in the possession of 
Artaria in Vienna. An original letter by Mozart, now in the col- 
lection of Caulfield in London, dated 1788, refers to “‘a brief adagio 
for 2 violins, viola and bass for a fugue which I wrote for two 
pianos a long time ago.” The work dates from the period of 
Mozart’s diligent studies in strict counterpoint, to which he applied 
himself while under the influence of Van Swieten, and the period 
which also brought forth the great C minor Mass. The arrange- 
ment dates from a time of intensive preoccupation with the ora- 
torios of Handel. 


Friedrich Wilhelm Rust (1739-1796): Sonata for Cembalo. 


Original manuscripts by the above-mentioned first editor of 
Bach’s organ works who, in the second half of the 18th century, 
played a very influential réle in the musical life of Germany as 
pianist, violinist, teacher and composer, are extremely rare. The 
present Sonata, like most of Rust’s works, has never been printed. 
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Only six of his forty-eight Sonatas for piano were published, and 
these editions are difficult to find. The manuscript dates from the 
year 1791. The cover bears a declaration of authenticity by the 
grandson of the composer, Wilhelm Rust, Royal Music Director 
and later cantor of the St. Thomas Church, dated Berlin, Septem- 
ber, 1865. The declaration certifies that “the following Sonata for 
cembalo by Fr. W. Rust (Ducal Music Director of Dessau until 
1796) is, throughout, an autograph manuscript of the composer.” 
The beautiful Adagio of this Sonata strangely anticipates in style 
the middle period of Beethoven. This work in three movements 
is entitled “Sonata per il Cembalo di F. W. Rust”. It covers seven 
pages in high quarto with eighteen staves each. 


Nicola Porpora (1686-1767): Ave Regina. 


This is an unpublished, unusually beautiful and devout aria for 
contralto with accompaniment by string quartet. The great range 
required of the voice and the difficult coloratura passages remind 
us that Porpora was one of the greatest teachers of singing of all 
time, from whose school the most renowned Italian singers came 
forth. The composition consists of three parts: Andantino, Alle- 
gretto and Adagio, each full of inspired, truly Italian melodies. 
The manuscript, which consists of six ten-staved pages, is entitled 
“Ave Regina.—Per Isabella—A voce sola con Instrumenti.—Di 
Nicola Porpora.—3 Marzo 1733.” The treatment of the accom- 
panying strings is independent and harmonically interesting. 


Carl Maria von Weber: Sonata No. 1 in C major, op. 24. 


This is a complete manuscript of the four movements of the 
first of Weber’s four great piano Sonatas, written in 1812. The 
last movement is the famous “Perpetuum mobile”, first called by 
the composer “1’ Infatigabile”. In Weber’s correspondence dating 
from the summer months of 1812 we find frequent reference to 
his rapid progress on this work. The last movement was committed 
to paper in three brief days. The present copy is one of two known 
originals by Weber. The first copy was prepared for his pupil, 
the Grand Duchess Maria Pavlowna, to whom the Sonata is dedi- 
cated, and it was sent to her “bound in a jacket of fine morocco 
leather”. The second copy, the manuscript under consideration, 
bears the notation, “Gift of the composer to Privy Councillor 
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Rochlitz.” Jahns’ “Chronologisch-thematisches Verzeichniss” of 
Weber’s works lists the manuscript of the Sonata as “unknown”. 
The composition was first published in 1813 by Schlesinger in 
Berlin. The composer was very fond of this Sonata and, “as a 
form of amusement and study” he frequently practised the Rondo 
in C-sharp major instead of in C major. 


Frederic Chopin: Impromptu in G-flat major, op. 51. 


This is an unusually finely drawn, delicate manuscript of the 
well known piano piece, on four pages of oblong format. It is 
replete with corrections, among them a number of deletions, the 
work of a sharply pointed pen. This version is not in complete 
accordance with any of the known editions. Interesting is the 
almost complete lack of signs of expression, while the use of the 
pedal is scrupulously indicated. The manuscript is entitled: “Im- 
promptu pour le pianoforte dédié 4 Madame la Comtesse Eszter- 
hazy née Comtesse Batthyany.—Oeuvre 51.—par F. Chopin.” It 
dates from 1839, the year in which Chopin offered it for publica- 
tion, along with a number of other compositions, to the firm of 
Breitkopf for 500 francs. Since the parties could not come to an 
agreement, the Impromptu had to await its first printing by Hof- 
meister in Leipzig in 1842. 


Robert Schumann: Papillon, op. 2, no. 10. 


This is a final copy of the tenth piece of Schumann’s earliest 
piano cycle. The composition itself dates from the years 1829 
to 1832; it is not known what prompted the composer to prepare 
this copy many years later. The piece is in B-flat major instead of 
in C major, the key in which it is generally known. The writing 
is delicate, very restless and nervous, and foretells graphologically 
ascertainable traits of Schumann’s later mental ailment. It is not 
signed, but bears the following inscription in the composer’s hand: 
“Vivo.—Papillion [sic] No. 10.” 

~ * 
5 


The collection contains a number of songs by German masters. 
The most important of these is probably Brahms’ “Von ewiger 
Liebe”. It is a final copy with few corrections. The tempo indi- 
cation, “Adagio”, is changed to the German “Ziemlich langsam”. 
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The manuscript contains only a minor deviation from the final 
version: in the twentieth measure from the end there is an f-sh 

as an up-beat with the additional word “doch” in the text (“doch 
unsere Liebe, wer wandelt sie um?” ). This word was later deleted 
and the note supplanted by a rest. The song was composed in the 
Spring of 1864 and appeared as No. I of the Four Songs for Voice 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment, op. 43. The manuscript com- 
prises four nine-staved pages of oblong folio, and is signed, “Joh. 
Brahms. Von ewiger Liebe.” 

Schubert’s “Das Abendroth”, the holograph of which is writ- 
ten on six twelve-staved pages of oblong folio, was published by 
Adolf Schreiber in Vienna in 1819 as the last of the series of “Six 
Songs for Voice with Pianoforte Accompaniment”, op. 173 (one 
of the latest of Schubert’s opus numbers). According to a personal 
entry by Schubert, it was written in 1818 in Zeléz, an estate in 
Hungary, where for one summer he was private tutor to the family 
of Count Almasy. The text, insignificant from a literary point of 
view, was the work of the publisher himself. It is the only song 
in the series that is for bass voice, and was presumably composed 
for Baron Schénstein, a friend of the Almasy family, who had a 
beautiful voice and frequently sang to Schubert’s accompaniment. 
The document has the consummate beauty so typical of the hand- 
writing in Schubert’s lieder-manuscripts, with its flow, its reveling 
in loops and flourishes, as well as its highly characteristic brackets 
and the harmonious concord between the writing of notes and 
letters. 

Mendelssohn’s “In dem Walde” is a graceful and neatly writ- 
ten little song of only thirty-five measures on a single page. It is 
dated February 24, 1830, and was published later by Ewer in 
England as No. I of “Six Songs for Voice and Pianoforte, op. 19.” 
The young composer probably intended the page as a love-letter, 
for it bears the traces of repeated folding, and on the reverse side 
it is addressed to “Fraulein Auguste Wilmsen bei Fraulein Rell- 
stab” in the composer’s own writing. 

Hugo Wolf is represented by the eleventh of his Mérike-Lieder, 
the manuscript of his “Citronenfalter im April”. (Seven staves on 
one and three-quarter pages of high quarto.) The carefully pre- 
pared copy obviously was intended for the printer. This is one 
of those forty-three Mérike songs that Wolf produced at Perch- 
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toldsdorf in less than three months, during one of his sudden 
periods of extraordinary productivity. 


To this group belongs also Gustav Mahler’s “O Mensch gieb 
Acht!”, one of the extremely rare Mahler manuscripts in private 
hands. It is a copy of the piano sketch for the fourth movement 
of the Symphony No. III in D minor, of the mysterious alto song 
based on Nietzsche’s poem. The four pages of high quarto bear 
the signature, “Gustav Mahler, Steinbach, Sommer 1896”, and 
the penciled note, “1 Minuten”. The manuscript was formerly 
owned by Stefan Zweig. 


Of modern lieder-compositions let us mention “Die Bekehrte” 
by the great pianist, Ferruccio Busoni. It is one of the last works 
of Busoni and at the same time one of his very few lieder. It was 
composed in 1922 and written down for the pupils of his master 
class in Berlin as an example of German lieder-composition of his 
time as he conceived of it. The manuscript, with its architectonic 
structure and its even clarity, is a most beautiful example of musical 
calligraphy. The five pages are dedicated “An Lola Artot de 
Padilla” and are signed, “Ferruccio Busoni, 22. September 1921.” 


Finally, let us mention a page of manuscript by Richard Wagner. 
It is a page of score for the “Walkiire”, a variant for the close of 
Siegmund’s love-song, as recast by the composer for concert pur- 
poses. Six measures are added to the high b-flat of “Wdalsungen- 
blut!” with the notation, “Walkiire Nr. I. Schluss. pg. 70 (durch- 
gestrichen) mit dem 3ten Takte statt pag. 71 folgt dieser Schluss.”’, 
written above the score of twenty-three staves. The somewhat 
foxed but otherwise perfectly well preserved page, pasted on card- 
board, displays all of the characteristics of Wagner’s extremely 
beautiful and clear handwriting, and of his exemplary score ar- 
rangement. Strange, however, is the placing of the bass-clarinet 
part. It appears on the last of all the staves, instead of in its usual 
place, between the clarinets and bassoons. It strikes one as if 
Wagner had simply forgotten to write it down. 


Film diapositive pictures of the individual items in this collec- 
tion were recently prepared in Philadelphia, copies of which are 
being placed at the disposal of musical institutions and of musical 
scholars for the purposes of research, under the auspices of the 
Carl Schurz Foundation. 





AN UNKNOWN SKETCH BY 
BEETHOVEN 


By OSWALD JONAS 


N the New York Public Library there is a most remarkable} 
sheet containing sketches by Beethoven for his “Clarchenlieder”,, 
Georg Kinsky, in his pamphlet Die Handschriften von Beethoveng 
E gmont-Musik (Vienna, Herbert Reichner, 1933), has listed ¢ 
Beethoven’s other sketches and their present owners, but fails to 
note this most interesting document. Besides the sketches for the 
“Clarchenlieder” in the two sketch-books of the Prussian State 
Library’, Kinsky mentions several single pages in the libraries off 
Berlin ‘and Bonn, as well as those in the possession of a private) 
owner.” The fact that nothing is said of the New York Publi¢ 
Library sheet would not prov vide sufficient grounds to justify @ 
special article on the subject, were it not that the sketch in question 
is of the greatest importance in regard to the origin and creative 
development of the two Clirchen songs. In this sketch, we caf 
see the songs at that point in their development which shows Beets 
hoven wavering between his first spontaneous intention and the 
final setting. 

To begin with, we must consider the conception of the first 
song, “Die Trommel geriihret” (“Beat the Drum”). The exe§ 
traordinary dramatic effect is realized because the song is divided) 
into two parts. In Part I—in F minor—, we see Clarchen listening 
excitedly. A feeling of tension is produced by the perpetual 
rolling drum in the bass. We can hear the slurred notes of the fife! 
—an external effect—and later the semi-quavers denoting the beat- 
ing of Clirchen’s heart—an internal effect. Suddenly, as if Clarcheny 
were overcome by her own imagination, the music turns to F 
major and the march rhythm is introduced just at the words “Ich 
folg’ ihm zum Tor”. In her imagination, Clarchen marches along 
with the soldiers. In the epilogue, the tramp of the marching ment 
dies away, and Clarchen is left alone with her beating heart. 


1 Described by Nottebohm in the Beethoveniana, Vol. II, pp. 270, 276. 
2 In part likewise described by Nottebohm, Vol. II, Article LX. 
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Recto of Sheet at the New York Public Library, Containing Sketches by Beethoven for His “¢ larchenlieder”’ 


4 of the present article appears on the first three staves; Ex. 5 at the beginning of the fourth, E-x. 6 on the sixth and part of the 
seventh; Ex. 7 on the ninth; Ex. 8 on the last (at the middle). 
(Bw Cour ow oF the Naw Yorke Public Lihbrarws 
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ars on the first staff; Ex. 10 



























































Ex. 11 of the present article ap 




























































































so of Sheet at the New York Public Library, Containing Sketches by Beethoven for His “Clarchenlieder” 
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The division of the song into two parts, one minor and one 
major, must be mentioned because it does not so occur in Beetho- 
ven’s first sketch. In that, Beethoven was trying to compose a 
rather simple song, without any dramatic elements; the key used 
is B-flat major: 





Die Tromme]l ge-riihret 


In the sketch that followed the one just quoted, the same motive 
and the same key are used; Beethoven tries to bring out individual, 
colorful and characteristic figures in the accompaniment, but his 
doing so reflects no real change i in the conception, as a whole. 











In another sketch, written much later—later, indeed, than the 
New York Public Library sketch—, we can observe an experiment 
in F minor that changes the first conception completely and al- 
ready foreshadows the idea of the printed song. 
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. Die Trommel geriihret Das Pfeifchen gespielt 


In the New York sketch, we see that Beethoven is just prepar- 
ing to depart from his first intention. It is this very fact that lends 
the sketch its importance. Also, it serves to illustrate Beethoven’s 
manner of working. 

This time, Beethoven has made a sketch that actually begins 
in F minor, but the drum-beats appear in the manner of the B-flat 
major sketch: 
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Das Pfeifchen ge-spielt 














Then Beethoven begins with a motive more strongly marked 
than that in the final version. But the continuous drum-beats are 
already indicated. Just as, in the printed song, the slurred notes 
really sound in the fife part (from which the opening fourth in 
the voice is derived), here, in the sketch, the voice itself presents 
the motive of the slur. Beethoven then continues just as he does 
in the printed song, until a certain curious point is reached: in the 
fourth line he writes “oder” (“or’’) and starts once more with the 
first B-flat major experiment. 
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Die Trom-mel ge - rihret 


This gives additional evidence of Beethoven’s method of work- 
ing: he sets material aside for a time and later returns to his dis- 
carded plans. His mode of procedure is here quite obvious. He 
doubtless felt that in the latter part of the poem it was impossible 
to continue in the minor color and therefore reverted to his first 
conception, in the key of B-flat major. The following quotation 
involves the idea of dividing the song into two parts, each one ina 
different key, one major and one minor. Therefore line 6 of the 

oem begins in F major. Notice that Beethoven expressly writes 
“4”, although he is writing without key signature. 
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This part in major resembles the printed song. In line 8 there 
isa passage reminiscent of the epilogue and the motive of the beat- 
ing heart. In line 9, there is once more a quotation from the B-flat 
major sketch, but here the drum-beat is represented by another 
motive based on the interval of a second. Thus again we have a 
major passage combined with a motive in minor. 


Ex. 7 
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Die Trommel ge - rihret 


Lines 10-15 are in the key of F, and here there are many rough 
sketches that are most difficult to read. At last, in line 16 we find 
a trace of the epilogue, but in a much simpler form: 


Ex.8 

















The entire sketch shows us Beethoven clearly at a cross-roads 
between the original conception in B-flat and the final choice of 
F minor. As far as the date is concerned, this sketch must be put 
immediately before the one in Nottebohm, page 277 (see our 
Example 3), and it should be placed at the end of 1809, or at the 
beginning of 1810. 

The sketch of the second song, “‘Freudvoll und leidvoll”, shows 
Beethoven on a similar course. This sketch also contains references 
to the earlier sketches and at the same time to the printed song. 
Again we must look first at the printed song, at the alternation, 
after the four-measure introduction, of two passages of accom- 
panied vocal music with two passages of purely instrumental music 
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—the orchestra, in each of the two latter passages, reiterating the 
last notes assigned to the voice. We must look again at the division 
into two parts: the Andante and the Allegro assai vivace (“Gliick- 
lich allein”’) and, finally, at the repetition of the first verses in the 
Allegro part, a solution which is perhaps not the best one possible 
and which is never found in any sketch. In the first sketch (Notte- 
bohm, page 559), there is no two-part division. In that, the tempo 
of the whole song seems to be accelerated and, besides, the rhythm 
is. Most important of all is the difference in the beginning: 


















2 -— aaa Pa 
Freud-voll leid - voll ge-dankenvoll sein 


langen ban- gen 


There is alternation here, not between passages each consisting 
of several measures, but between fragments jointly forming a 
single measure. This alternation—taking place almost from one 
word to another—takes advantage of and points to the significance 
of the words “leidvoll” and “bangen” by means of the minor color; 
but the poem becomes too broken up. On the other hand, by the 
splitting up of the first verses, Beethoven achieves the contrast that 
must be obtained in one way or another. There is a steady drive 
onward towards the word “gliicklich”, a drive that is equal to an 
internal acceleration of the tempo. There is no repetition of the 
first verses. 

The sketch at the Public Library again shows a decided transi- 
tion in the process of composition. First, the sketch is already in 
the measure of the song as finally printed, namely, in 3 time. 
The opening words are indeed broken, but the voice starts each 
time before the orchestra, as in the song. (A reminiscence of the 
broken melody is preserved in the introduction to the song.) 

In the sketch there is no change in time, but there is a repetition 
of the first verses, so that the song in the sketch falls into ternary 
form. The transition to the third part is made by means of a 
cadenza after the pause on the seventh, d. 
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Himmel Gliick-lich al- lein istdie See- le die 
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I should like to mention also that Beethoven tries out another 
style for the end of the passage “die Seele die meee". He writes a 
version of the passage marked “The last time” in 3 time, but in 
general he discards his experiment. 


Ex, 11 
Das Letzte Mal g 
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THE FRENCH SONG IN THE 
19TH CENTURY 


By EDWARD LOCKSPEISER 


HE song in the 19th century knew two wonderful and unique 

periods of efflorescence. The first was the period of the Ger- 
man lied, initiated by Schubert and continued by Schumann, 
Robert Franz, Brahms, Wolf and Strauss. The lied of Schubert 
was born of an idealization of Nature, favored by the early Ro- 
mantic poets, and of a renewed interest in folk poetry. It con- 
formed to the re-awakening of a national consciousness. Whether 
its form be narrative or dramatic, its mood lyrical, picturesque or 
elegiac, the German lied is seldom complex in style; hence its appeal 
has everywhere been convincing and immediate. The distinguished 
French musicologist, Jules Combarieu, is inclined to ascribe the 
lied’s success to the fact that it fills a gap between the popular song 
and the opera. 

Utterly different in form and appeal is the mélodie which took 
its rise after the Franco-Prussian war, as the French counterpart 
of the lied. This small, intimate form was cultivated for the initiate; 
and it has remained little known outside France, beyond a few of 
the more popular examples of Debussy, Fauré, Reynaldo Hahn, 
and possibly Chausson. Ignorance, however, is not entirely due 
to neglect. It must be admitted that the charm of the French 
mélodie is not easily discernible, though on acquaintance one is 
increasingly aware of an overpowering sweetness of effect, an 
exquisite subtlety, compared to which Schubert, in the eyes of 
certain French critics, appears all too innocent and guileless’. 

When did the mélodie originate? Probably in 1871, with Henri 
Duparc’ s Invitation au voyage, though the term appears for the 
first time in a still earlier work, the Mélodies persanes of Saint- 
Saéns. Going further back, to the 1830’s and 40’s, when Berlioz 
was at his zenith, we find a semi-popular type of song flourishing 

1 Debussy held that Schubert’s songs were like “dried flowers, dead photographs. 


The effect is repeated through endless verses, and by the time the third is reached one 
begins to wonder if the time has not come to produce our own Paul Delmet”. 
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in France called the Romance; and we might investigate certain 
aspects of this favorite form of entertainment in the salons of the 
Restoration in order to discover one of the origins of the more 
exclusive mélodie. 

In his neat and sensitive language, Jean-Jacques Rousseau gives 
the following definition of the Romance in his Dictionnaire de 
Musique of 1767: 


Air to which a short poem is sung of the same name, divided into verses, its 
subject usually some love tale which is often tragic. As the romance is required 
to be written in a simple, moving style and with a certain mediaeval {sic} inspira- 
tion, the air should respond to the character of the words; there should be no 
ornaments, nothing mannered, but a sweet, natural rural melody, producing its 
own effect, regardless of how it is sung. The song need not be piquant, it should 
rather be simple, never obscuring the text, but throwing it into relief, and keep- 
ing within a limited compass. A well-written romance is not at all striking and 
consequently is not at first touching; but each verse adds something to the effect 
of the last, the interest grows imperceptibly, until one is sometimes moved to 
tears without being able to define the charm which has produced the effect. It is 
certain that any instrumental accompaniment diminishes this impression. All that 
is needed to render a romance is a distinct and precise voice, articulating clearly 
and singing without affectation. 

These are the recommendations that would apply equally well 
to the singer of Debussy and Fauré. Some seventy years later, in 
1846, we find Romagnési, naval officer and lion of the Paris salons, 
prescribing the same simple severity in his authoritative L’Art de 
chanter les romances, les chansonnettes, les nocturnes, et générale- 
ment toute la musique de salon. Here the types of prevalent ro- 
mances are classified as “sentimental and heroic’, “reflective and 
serious”, “passionate and dramatic”, and “nocturnes”. ‘The genre 
enjoyed a tremendous vogue: by 1845 a quarter of a million 
romances were being printed every year, and the fashionable com- 
posers, who sang their pieces in society and gave lessons on the 
harp to fair young aspirants, commanded extravagant prices from 
the publishers. To our surfeited ears these pleasant ditties of the 
Restoration may sound very thin and naive, but to Scudo, certainly 
the most astute musical critic of the period, the simple romance 
represented “the expression of an ideal in which sentiments of 
religion and love are combined and which portrays a certain 
melancholy without purpose like a presentiment of the infinite”’.? 
The date of that judgment is 1856; and Scudo proceeds to speak 
of the leaders of the school, going into quaint and alluring detail. 


2P. Scudo, Critique et littérature musicales. 
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Francesco Masini (1804-63), he says, was the “troubadour 
cherished by the ladies of high finance”. His romances were heard 
in the gilded salons and at the meetings of people behind the scenes. 
“He was the bard”, Scudo says, “of grieved hearts, of souls offended 
by the discipline of marriage, a musician of subtle distinctions, of 
repressed sighs and disconsolate regrets”. The critic does not mean 
to stint his praise: he was “the Bellini of the Romance”. Away 
from this world of sophistication, the romances of the correct 
Louisa Puget were heard “in all the salons of the Rue St. Denis, in 
girls’ boarding schools and in convents where they were openly 
sung before the Mother Superior with the approval of the Bishop”. 
This young woman of exemplary morals sang chiefly of modera- 
tion, contentment and humility. “If occasionally she sang of love”, 
adds Scudo with benign approval, “she was the typical young 
Parisienne who listens only to what is good for her”. Then there 
was Queen Hortense of Holland who set the fashion for printing 
an engraving of some extravagantly romantic scene as a frontis- 
piece; the créole, Mme. Pauline Duchambge; Antoine-Louis 
Clapisson (1808-66), Berlioz’s victorious competitor at the Institut 
de France, whose romances, exceeding two hundred, were pub- 
lished annually from 1858 in album form and whose popularity 
reached Victorian England; and, among a host of others, Louis 
Niedermeyer (master of Gabriel Fauré) who, like several other 
composers of romances, was originally concerned with religious 
music and turned to the romance from material rather than esthetic 
motives. This school of composers who worked in both the reli- 
gious and the secular spheres dates back to Choron of the 18th 
century and includes Lesueur (master of Berlioz) and Monpou. 

To the romantic literary critics of the early 19th century, 
Hippolyte Monpou (1804-41) was one of the most significant 
musicians of the age. Champfleury held that his name should be 
placed alongside those of Victor Hugo, Alfred de Musset, and 
Gérard de Nerval; and Théophile Gautier, in his Histoire du 
Romantisme is even more complimentary: “He was one of us— 
the Berlioz of the Ballade” (meaning the romance). Having held 
various posts as organist and chapel-master in his early youth, 
Monpou was faced with the decay of religious music following 
upon the Revolution of 1830 and, by nature an opportunist, devel- 
oped his talents for opéra-comique and the romance. Within eleven 
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years he produced eight opéras-comiques, all on charming librettos, 
and a vast number of romances inspired not by the platitudinous 
texts in fashion, but by the poems of Hugo and de Musset. Monpou 
even set to music pieces in prose by Lamennais (Le Chant d’exil) 
and Eugene Sué (Abasvérus )—an interesting innovation, but with- 
out any far-reaching developments. Fame came to him suddenly 
with his romance, L’Andalouse, which appeared in September, 
1830. It created something of a scandal in the prim circles of the 
new bourgeoisie; and Gautier gives a vivid picture of the shocked 
mothers who sent their daughters out of the room when Monpou 
himself was invited to perform the piece: 

As he sat down at the piano, his eyes aflame and his moustache bristling, a 
group gathered round him with respectful awe: at the first lines of L’Andalouse 
the mothers—shy, embarrassed and blushing—sent their daughters to bed and 
buried their noses in their bouquets. The music was as shocking as the words. 
Gradually, however, we grew accustomed to it, though teint bruni was substi- 
tuted for sein bruni, and the line, 

C’est ma maitresse, ma lionne 
considered too bestial and monstrous at the time, was changed to: 
C’est la maitresse qu’on me donne. 

Undoubtedly, Monpou was the most original of the composers 
of romances. His melodies are warmer, his rhythms more ingen- 
ious, and his pieces are generally much more imaginative than those 
of his contemporaries.’ Scudo aptly describes him as the “Singer 
of the Romantics”. 

Still, there is nothing in Monpou comparable to the intensity 
and humanity of Schubert or Schumann. Nor do the songs of 
Berlioz, despite many an exquisite page, reach the level of the Ger- 
man lieder. Many of his songs show a marked influence of the 
romance. In his Memoirs, Berlioz records that his first impression 
of music was received on the day of his first communion when a 
hymn was sung by a chorus of girls. The piece was not a religious 
composition; it was the decidedly secular romance, Quand le bien- 
cimé reviendra from Dalyrac’s popular opera, Nina, ou La Folle 
par amour, a religious text having been substituted for the original. 


3 Fétis’s criticism of Monpou, derogatory as it is, suggests an impassioned innovator: 
“He seems to have believed that genius is synonymous with the unusual. His phrases 
are clumsy, his rhythms lame and his cadences ill-placed. Either by ignorance or design, 
he packs his harmony with successions which are impossible so far as resolution of is. 
sonances, modulation, and tonality are concerned; but these faults, which revolted the 
musicians, were the very features which delighted that other world which considered 
ugliness a virtue”. By the sharpness of his attack, Fétis was over-estimating Monpou’s 
stature; the criticism would be better applied to Berlioz. 
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“What ecstasy filled my youthful soul”, Berlioz exuberantly ex- 
claims.* Again, during his travels in Italy, he charmingly recalls an 
old sentimental romance sung to him by his mother: 


Quand je voudrais avoir une chaumiére 
Dont un verger ombrage lalentour 
Pour y passer la saison printaniére 
Avec ma mie, et ma muse, et Pamour. 

For certain of these romances, by Dalayrac, Boieldieu, and 
others, Berlioz wrote accompaniments for guitar; and the collec- 
tion, bearing the title Recueil de romances avec accompagnement 
de guitare, constitutes the composer’s earliest manuscript. In 1822 
Berlioz’s first songs appeared, They are Le Dépit de la bergeére, 
Le Maure jaloux, Pleure and Pauvre Colette—all belonging to the 
genre of the romance. Finally, Julien Tiersot has established that 
the theme of another early romance by Berlioz, Estelle et Némorin, 
on Florian’s naive lines, 

Je vais donc quitter pour jamais 

Mon doux pays, ma douce amie, 
was later developed into the opening theme of the Symphonie 
Fantastique. 

We find, then, traces of the romance in out-of-the-way corners 
of French musical history, sometimes long after the genre flour- 
ished. Most of the songs of Chabrier are romances, including his 
quaintly humorous animal-scenes, the Ballade des gros dindons, the 
Pastorale des cochons roses and the Villanelle des petits canards. 
Bizet’s Chants du Rhin are in the same category, and the youthful 
Debussy, who was no doubt acquainted with the rather grossly 
sentimental romances, Juanina and Lui seul, by his pianoforte 
teacher, Marmontel, was still influenced by the sentiment of this 
old form in his early Beau soir and Fleur des blés. The inspiration 
of the finest songs of Debussy, however, and also of those of Fauré, 
derives not from earlier musical forms, but from the peculiarly 
musical quality of French symbolist poetry, in particular the poetry 
of Verlaine. Indeed, Verlaine presides over the entire development 
of the mélodie, a form as far removed from the romance of Monpou 
and Berlioz as is the sensuous poetry of Verlaine itself from the 
inoffensive versifications of a Béranger or a Florian. 

There is a common belief that Verlaine worked in intimate asso- 


4 See Julien Tiersot. La Musique aux temps romantiques. 
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ciation with his musicians, that they collaborated towards a com- 


mon ideal. This is far from the truth. The author of 
De la musique avant toute chose, 
De la musique encore et toujours 


never heard the settings of his poems by Debussy and Fauré, nor 
was he personally acquainted with these composers. Yet his life 
and work were linked to theirs by a curious set of circumstances 
which has not hitherto been investigated, and which it will not be 
irrelevant to consider here. 

The one composer of any eminence whom Verlaine counted as 
his friend was Emmanuel Chabrier. In the form of an appreciation 
of Chabrier’s improvisations, the poet wrote the following charm- 
ing, but little-known tribute: 

Chabrier, nous, faisions, un ami cher et moi, 

Des paroles pour vous qui leur donniez des ailes, 

Et tous trois frémissions quand, pour bénir nos zéles 
Passait PEcce Deus et le Je ne sais quoi. 

Chez ma mére, charmante et divinement bonne, 
Votre génie improvisait au piano, 

Et c’était tout autour comme un brillant anneau 

De sympathie et d’aise aimable qui rayonne. 


The “dear friend” of the trio was a poet named Lucien Viotti; 
and in the decade preceding the Franco-Prussian war—when De- 
bussy was only a child—these sensitive artists were enthralled not 
by any subtleties of orchestration or harmony, but by the pert 
operettas of Hervé and Offenbach. In the sprightly style then in 
vogue at the Opéra Comique, Verlaine together with Viotti wrote 
for Chabrier the librettos of two lyrical farces, Fisch-ton-kan and 
Vaucochard et Fils ler. The scores were never completed, but 
some of the music for the latter was utilized several years later in 
Chabrier’s gay little opéra-comique, L’Etoile. The earliest musical 
setting of a poem of Verlaine’s is not (as has been erroneously 
stated) by Fauré or Charles Bordes; the honor goes to Chabrier, 
and the piece is the Chanson du Pal in L’Etoile—a song that partic- 
ularly delighted Debussy. Another musical friend of Verlaine’s 
was the Marquis Charles de Sivry (1848-1900), composer of oper- 
ettas and accompanist at the Cabaret du Chat Noir, for whom 
Verlaine originally intended his libretto of Vaucochard et Fils ler. 
This broken-down aristocrat has an important place in the history 
of French song, for he was indirectly responsible both for the cre- 
ation of Verlaine’s La Bonne Chanson and for the young Debussy’s 
embarking on a musical career. 
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The story goes back to a June afternoon in 1869, when Siv 
introduced the vagabond poet to his half-sister, Mathilde Mauté, 
then aged fifteen. The tragedy of their marriage and Verlaine’s 
wretched desertion of the girl for the friendship of young Rimbaud 
need not be recounted here; all that matters in the present surve 
is that La Bonne Chanson, which Verlaine dedicated to Mathilde, 
was written at the very time that the boy Debussy met Mme. Mauté, 
Mathilde’s mother and a pupil of Chopin. She it was who insisted 
that the gifted lad should become a musician. Again, this decisive 
meeting was arranged through Sivry who, so we are told in 
Mathilde’s Mémoires, had accidentally come upon Debussy’s 
father, Manuel, during the troubles of the Commune. Curiously 
enough, none of the twenty-one poems forming La Bonne Chanson 
was set to music by Debussy; but nine were set by Fauré, and these 
were dedicated to Mme. Emma Bardac who became Debussy’s 
second wife. Somehow, at the turning-points in the musicians’ 
lives the shadow of the poéte maudit seems to have been fatalis- 
tically present. 

It has been said that Verlaine was the ideal poet of Debussy and 
Fauré, as Heine was of Schumann and Wolf. But he was some- 
thing more. Inherent in his lines is that combination of sweet 
pensiveness, fancy, and simplicity, that is itself entirely character- 
istic of the music it inspired. When the vogue for the valses of 
Métra and the operettas of Offenbach was at its height, Verlaine 
suffused his lines with a quiet, delicate music: 

Les sanglots longs 


Des violons 
De lautomne... 


Some of his dicta are distinctly prophetic of the creed of De- 
bussy. “The essential task is to shorten the distance between sen- 
sation and expression”, he proclaimed. Some thirty years later we 
find Debussy underlining the same idea: “How much there is to 
suppress and prune away in order to arrive at the naked flesh of 
feeling”. The core of Verlaine’s poetry, however, was not always 
sensuality. Elsewhere he prescribes a combination of precision and 
subtlety, foreshadowing Fauré: 

Rien de plus cher que la chanson grise 
Ou Vindécis au précis se joint. 

With the rise of the mélodie a new sense of musical declamation 

was developed, moulded on the inflections of the spoken word; and 
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it was Verlaine, more than any other poet, who inspired its style 
and mood. 

The musicians of Verlaine are too numerous to be mentioned 
in detail here. They include René Lenormand, Charpentier, 
Chausson, Gabriel Dupont, Charles Bordes, Sylvio Lazzari, Ravel, 
Déodat de Séverac and, among the foreigners settled in France, 
Delius and Stravinsky. An intimate union of word and song re- 
sulted, as Verlaine wished, less intense in emotional appeal, less 
picturesque perhaps than the corresponding union in the German 
lied, but more delicate and more poignant in expression. Not al- 
ways are means and sentiment perfectly matched; sometimes a too 
self-conscious attempt at delicacy results in insipidity. But the 
famous collections of mélodies—Debussy’s Ariettes oubliées and 
Fétes galantes and Fauré’s La Bonne Chanson reveal that moving 
combination of sensuousness, charm and naiveté, characteristic of 
the greatest French art, to which Jean-Jacques Rousseau had 
pointed a hundred years earlier. 





BERLIOZ, LISZT, 
AND THE RAKOCZY MARCH 


By EMILE HARASZTI 


HE incendiary accents of the Rakéczy March, known as 

Hungarian March, which Berlioz inserted in the Damnatiog 
of Faust, belong to one of the most popular concert pieces ever 
written. The origin of this march remains a mystery, shrouded if 
legend. The growth of the legend was stimulated by the circum 
stances under which Berlioz wrote this famous piece. 

From 1840 on, the wandering musician journeyed all over Eu 
rope, preaching the new gospel of Romanticism." In 1846 he travele 
as far as Budapest (then the twin-cities Buda and Pest), where 
inflamed ali hearts with his Hungarian March. Ina letter to Hum 
bert Ferrand, which appeared in the Journal des Débats fo 
October 19, 1847, and was reprinted in the Revue et Gazett 
Musicale, the inimitable virtuoso of many a romantic tale relate 
how a Viennese amateur sent him a collection of Hungarian me 
odies, and suggested that he orchestrate this march, which was t@ 
cause a sensation in Hungary. In the fifty-fourth chapter of hig 
Mémoires, Berlioz returns to the subject of the composition 7 thi 
Damnation of Faust in general and this number in particular, 2 
adds some new and picturesque detail. He enumerates the various | 
cities along the route of his peregrinations where he composed thi 
or that fragment of the work—Passau, Vienna, Prague, Pest, etc. 
and writes: “I have told before on what occasion and in what mane 
ner I wrote the Hungarian Rakoczy March in Vienna in a single 
night.” He adds that it was in Pest, by the light of a gas jet in 
shop window, one evening when he had been wandering through 
the town, that he wrote the choral refrain of the Ronde des Paysansi 
After his triumph in Pest, Berlioz moves on to Prague and then 9 
Vienna, where he again meets the unknown amateur who firs 
brought the Rakoczy March to his attention. This man warng 


1J.-G. Prod’homme, Hector Berlioz, Paris, 1905, Adolphe Boschot, L’Histoire dum 
romantique (in 3 vols.), Tome Ill: Le Crépuscule d’un romantique, Paris, 1913; P. 
Masson, Berlioz, Paris, 1923; J~G. Prod’homme, Les Souvenirs de voyages de Berlio 
Paris, 1932; Mémoires de Hector Berlioz comprenant ses voyages en Italie, en Allemagne, 
en Russie, et en Angleterre, Paris, 1870. 
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Berlioz not to breathe a word in Vienna about the Hungarian suc- 
| cess of the piece, for this revolutionary music is severely frowned 
“upon in the Imperial capital, and might compromise anyone who 
"had been so imprudent as to point it out. 

During Berlioz’ lifetime, no one challenged the truth of his 
“story. But after his death, his old comrade, Franz Liszt, to whom 
"the Damnation of Faust is dedicated. writes in a letter of November 

6, 1882, to his pupil Mme. Malvina Tardieu, wife of the director of 
L’'Indépendence Belge, that his Rakéczy March (the exact title of 
» the orchestral piece is Paraphrase Symphonique ) was written be- 
fore the Berlioz version. If one applies this claim to the Fifteenth 
| Hungarian Rhapsody, for piano, it is valid. “Out of friendship 
for his illustrious friend” Liszt has delayed the publication of the 
' orchestrated march until after the death of Berlioz. “As a matter 
of fact,” Liszt continues, “one of my earlier transcriptions served 
| as the chief basis for his harmonization, which differs strikingly 
» from the rudimentary chords generally used by the gypsies and 
- other small orchestras in playing this march. Without the slightest 
| vanity, I am simply pointing out a fact which any musician may 
| easily verify.” This letter, published by La Mara,” long escaped 

attention, as did many other documents bearing upon this question. 

Malherbe and Weingartner, under whose direction the com- 
= edition of the works of Berlioz was made, did not know the 

tlioz autograph which is now in the National Library in Buda- 
pee and declared that its whereabouts was unknown. Malherbe 

lieved that it differed only in the Coda from the version in the 
Damnation of Faust autograph which belongs to the library of the 
Paris Conservatoire.* He says that he would gladly have published 
the original coda, but that all efforts to find the manuscript in Buda- 
pest had been in vain. “This autograph has disappeared,” he writes, 
“and to date no trace of it has been found”—an error for which I 
can find no explanation. Until the year 1904 the autograph in ques- 
tion was in the possession of the family of Franz Erkel, musical 
director of the Hungarian National Theater, to whom Berlioz 
refers in very flattering terms in his Mémoires. And from the Erkel 
family i it passed in that year to the National Library in Budapest. 


4 * Franz Liszt’s Briefe, herausgegeben von La Mara; II. Band, Leipzig, 1893; Letter 
0. 311. 


8 Hector Berlioz, Werke, XI and XII, Weltliche Kantaten, Leipzig, 1901; The Dam- 
nation of Faust. (See the Introduction.) 
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The accounts of Berlioz are given but little credence nowadays, 
especially since his version of the composition of the March to the 
Scaffold in the Symphonie F. antastique, which he also claimed to 
have composed “in a single night”, was shown to be false.* For 
the autograph of this latter piece bears the title of the Francs Juges, 
and thus this march was not written in a single night, as one of the 
visions of the young poet, but simply formed a part of the score of 
the Francs Juges, of which nothing else except the Overture sur- 
vives. May we then believe in the accuracy of Liszt’s account? 
Berlioz and Liszt, those two great dreamers, were often the victims 
of their too accommodating imaginations. In Liszt’s correspond- 
ence there are many statements of alleged fact which are either 
inaccuracies or inventions.° 

The Paris Conservatoire manuscript of the revised version of 
the Hungarian March is contained in the first volume of the Dam- 
nation of Faust autograph. The latter is a well worn volume, for 
Berlioz used it for concert performances on numerous tours be- 
tween 1847 and 1852. The first glance at this manuscript reveals 
—as M. Boschot has stated °—that except for a few pages it is not in 
Berlioz’ own hand, but is the work of a copyist. (We may add that 
this is certainly the Budapest copyist, for it is more than probable 
that this is the copy that Berlioz mentions in his Mémoires as having 
been sent to him while he was staying in Breslau.) There are also 
additions in a third hand. 

Pages 67-71 of this manuscript contain the recitative on the sons 
of the Danube. The march begins on page 72. These pages were 
written by Berlioz himself on large white sheets. The peroration 
(pages 99-102) is on the same kind of paper, and is also in the hand- 
writing of the composer. Pages 73-98 are quite different. They 
are on smaller sheets of a bluish paper, and are in a copyist’s hand, 
though not that of Berlioz’ regular copyist, de Roquemont. They 
contain many corrections—of which more presently—each of 
which is marked with a cross, no doubt intended for the attention 

4 See the story in the twenty-fifth chapter of his Mémoires, which first appeared in 
the Monde Illustré of January 29, 1859, some thirty years after the piece was composed, 


when his memory of the event had faded; whereas the account of the Rakéczy March 
appeared only twenty-two months after its composition. 


5 See the writer’s article, Le Probléme Liszt, in Acta Musicologica, Copenhagen, 
1937-38. 

6 A. Boschot: Le Faust de Berlioz. Etude sur la Damnation de Faust et sur lame 
romantique, Paris, 1927. 
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of the Paris copyist who made the orchestra parts and meaning: 
“Make these corrections in the parts.” Since these changes and 
additions are not present in the Budapest manuscript, they were 
probably written by Berlioz on separate bits of paper, and inserted 
in their respective places by the Paris copyist. We shall see that 
the score also contains indications for the engravers. Pages 103-104 
are of bluish paper, like pages 73-98. Page 103 is blank, while 104 
contains a sketch, or rather a draft, apparently for the Grand Traité 
d’ Instrumentation. No doubt these two pages which had been left 
blank belonged to the cover of the Budapest copy. The title-page 
was destroyed and replaced by a new white sheet, of which the 
recto contains the end of the recitative on the sons of the Danube, 
and the verso the opening fanfare of the march." 

In examining the manuscript one is confronted with an im- 

ortant problem. May the sketch in the composer’s hand, on the 
verso of the (bluish) final page, which contains notes for the Grand 
Traité d’ Instrumentation, published in 1843, be made the basis for 
believing that the bluish paper antedates the first version of the 
march, 7.e., the Budapest autograph?* Did the Grand Traité d’In- 
strumentation appear three years before the march was composed? 
Or is one to believe that at the time when the Traité was being pre- 
pared the score of the Hungarian March was already finished, as 
might be indicated by the notes on this final page? 

To the latter question our reply is in the negative. It is true that 
these notes bear a relation to the Grand Traité, but only to the 
“second edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged by several chap- 
ters on recently invented instruments, and followed by The Art 
of the Conductor”, which appeared in 1855. The sketch on the 
verso concerns the cornet 4 pistons. The chapter on this instrument 
in the first edition appeared on pages 193-198, and in the second 
edition on pages 192-198—that is, it was one page longer in the sec- 
ond edition. Moreover, the second version of this chapter differs 
from the first not only in the text matter but in the musical ex- 
amples as well. The historical remark on the verso: “the cornet 
in C is considered to be the progenitor of another family of in- 
struments...” is to be found in neither edition. The draft on the 

7It is a pleasant duty to express my gratitude to the eminent authority on Berlioz, 


M. J.-G. Prod’homme, for his assistance in the examination of the Paris manuscript of 


the march. 
8 M. Boschot’s Etude sur la Damnation de Faust reproduces this sketch in facsimile. 
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verso gives several examples comparing trumpets and cornets-d- 
pistons. Thus it compares the scale of the D trumpet with that of 
the D cornet, the trumpet in low A with the cornet in A, the trum- 
pet in C with the cornet in C. Let us examine the two versions of 
the following passage: 

“If one wrote for it [the cornet in A] as for a trumpet in high 
A, one would always have to add leger lines.” (Verso) 

“If cornets had been written as trumpets, the notes would 
always have been below the staff, and would have involved the 
constant employment of leger lines.” (Second Edition.)® The 
wording is different in the two versions, but the meaning is the 
same. The sentence is not in the first edition at all. Nor does that 
edition draw the parallel between the cornet in C and the trumpet 
in high C; but this has nothing to do with the draft. 

In our opinion it is clear that the draft on the verso was written 
well after 1846, for the second edition of the Grand Traité: Berlioz, 
having the Budapest copy at hand during a moment of leisure, used 
one of its blank pages to note down some of the ideas that were 
passing through his head. Consequently, the notes on the verso do 
not prove that the Paris manuscript antedates the Grand Traité, 
but, quite on the contrary, that the Paris manuscript is simply a 
revision of the one in Budapest. It should be noted that the bluish 
paper of the Paris copy is of a sort very widely used in Central 
Europe towards the middle of the 19th century. There are several 
scores written on bluish paper in the library of the National Con- 
servatory of Music in Budapest. 

Now let us compare the Berlioz manuscripts, the score of the 
Damnation of Faust published by Richault, and the Liszt versions 
for piano and for orchestra, in an attempt to clear up the mystery 
of the relations of the Berlioz and Liszt versions to each other and 
to the original march. In doing so, we shall make use of contem- 
porary documents almost all of which are unpublished and un- 
known. 


I. 
The Rakéczy March was born at the beginning of the 19th 


9 “Si on l’écrivait [le cornet en La] comme une trompette en La haut, on aurait 
toujours 4 écrire des barres supplémentaires.” (Verso). 

“Si l’on eut écrit des cornets comme des trompettes, ces notes se fussent toujours 
trouvées au dessous de la portée et eussent nécessité l'emploi constant des lignes supplé- 
mentaires.” (Second Edition). 
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century in the feverish atmosphere of the Napoleonic wars, under 
the fingers and bows of gypsy fiddlers. But, while its familiar form 
dates from no longer ago than the Battle of Wagram, its thematic 
germ comes down from the 18th century or even earlier. In re- 
tracing its origins, we lose the scent in Hungary’s War of Inde- 

endence against Austria, under Prince Francis II (Rak6éczy), the 
ally of Louis XIV. Rako6czy’s soldiers, the famous kurutz, sang a 
number of military songs, among which were several about 
Rakéczy himself. They were handed down from generation to 
generation by oral tradition. And some of them were preserved 
in collections as well. One was published in 1814 in the Allgemeine 
Musikalische Zeitung of Leipzig, under the title of Rakdtzy’s, 
Grossfiirsten von Siebenbiirgen letztes Abschiedslied (“Last Song 
of Farewell of Rakétzy, Grand Duke of Siebenbiirgen”). But the 
march is based on another version of the Rakoczy song published 
between 1826 and 1829 in the collection entitled Pannonia, or 
Collection of Hungarian Songs, selected by Gabriel Rothkrepf- 
Matray. Here is the beginning of the Pannonia version: 


Ex.1 


Frisetskén 


LL a ° 





Jz Jz 


‘TN 





Certain unreliable remarks to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the author of the march is unknown.’° This much, however, we 
do know: that the Rakéczy March was made famous by the magic 


10 Fétis (Tome VII, Paris, 1867) says that Rozsavélgyi Mark, Hungarian composer 
(1789-1848), owed his fame to his Rakoczy March. 
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violin of a celebrated gypsy, John Bihari, who is praised to the 
skies in Liszt’s book on the gypsies and their music in Hungary." 
At the opening of the 19th century, when the Hapsburgs were 
in constant need of soldiers, the gypsies played a very important 
role. Conscription and regular compulsory military service did 
not yet exist, and accordingly the most effective means of recruit- 
ing was used, namely, dancer-crimps, accompanied by gypsy mu- 
sicians. The authorities in Vienna well understood the psychology 
of the Hungarian peasant, who would have shown no reaction to 
the strains of an Austrian military band, but whose blood flowed 
more swiftly and whose enthusiasm and patriotism were fired at 
the sound of Hungarian gypsy music. These recruiting dances, 
called verbunkoch from the German Werbung (enlistment, levy), 
became internationally famous. All the great classicists and ro- 
manticists of the period—Haydn, Beethoven, Schubert, Weber— 
made use of verbunkoch themes.** The Allgemeine Musikalische 
Zeitung published some Hungarian dances of this type in 1800. 
All over Europe there was a general interest in the music of the 
Hungarian dancer-crimps. 

It is not known whether it was Bihari or other gypsies who 
moulded the thematic fragments of the Rakéczy song, preserved 
not only by oral but also by instrumental tradition among the 
gypsies in these martial opening years of the 19th century, into a 
sort of Rakéczy verbunkoch, modeled after the Quicksteps (Pas 
redoublés ) which had recently been introduced into the Austro- 
Hungarian army. 

The oldest transcription of the Rakéczy March appeared under 
the name of Nicolas Scholl,’* band-leader of the Eszterhazy in- 


11 See also Zehn Jahre in Ungarn. Erlebnisse und Beobachtungen eines Welt- 
biirgers, by Friedrich Anton Schénholz; two volumes, published in Leipzig in 1845, 
without the author’s name. The first volume contains a very interesting chapter called 
Nationalmusik und Tanz. Zigeuner-Geige. (“National Music and Dancing. The Gypsy 
Fiddle.”) It includes a masterful and very laudatory word-picture of Bihari. 

12 See Emile Haraszti: La Musique hongroise (Les Musiciens célébres), Paris, 1932. 
Chapter IX. 

13 About this musician little is known. Son of a remarkable flutist of Vienna, Charles 
Scholl, he was a military band leader at the beginning of the 19th century. Whistling- 
Hofmeister in the Handbuch der musikalischen Litteratur (Leipzig, 1845; p. 341) men- 
tions three compositions of Nicholas Scholl: Selection of Favorite Marches (Mechetti), 
Festival March (Diabelli), and Originalmarsch (Diabelli), none of them in existence 
today, so far as I know. The library of the Friends of Music in Vienna possesses 
Deutsche Tanze mit einem Coda fiir das Pianoforte von Herrn Scholl (Vienna: Mollo) 
and Drey grosse Parademarsche fiir die volkommen besetzte Tiirkische Musik (manu- 
script)—both insignificant works. 
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fantry regiment (the 32nd), for which the Bihari band furnished 
the recruiting music. Scholl’s transcription is known in two dif- 
ferent publications. It is included in the Auswahl der beliebtesten 
Marsche fiir das loblich K. K. Infanterie Regiment Fiirst Eszter- 
hazy, von dessen Kappelmeister Nic. Scholl componirt und fiir das 
Pianoforte eingerichtet von Hyeronimus Payer.* (“Selection of 
favorite marches for the worthy Royal and Imperial Infantry 
Regiment of Prince Eszterhazy, composed by its conductor, Nic. 
Scholl, and arranged for piano by Hyeronimus Payer”). Wien, bey 
Pietro Mechetti. (Plate Number 825.) Meysel records this col- 
lection in the fourth supplement to his Bibliography of 1821. 
Another edition, for piano four-hands, based on Scholl’s version, 
was arranged by Franz Edler von Decret.”* It is listed in Whist- 
ling’s bibliography for 1828. It bears the title Beliebter Marsch 
fiir das K. K. 32-te Linien Infanterie Regiment Fiirst Esterhazy 
von dessen Kapellmeister Nic. Scholl komponirt und fiir das Piano- 
forte zu 4¢ Handen eingerichtet von Franz Edlen von Decret; on 
the back of the title-page appear the words, Rakétzy Marsch. Since 
Payer and Decret both say that their work is based on Scholl, it 
was thought about the middle of the 19th century that Scholl was 
the composer of the march, and that he had noted down the air 
from the playing of Bihari. Curiously enough, although the 
Rakéczy March enjoyed great popularity in Hungary, for a long 
time no ene seems to have been interested in the identity of its 
composer. The first to reject the authorship of Scholl was Gabriel 
Matray, Hungarian musicologist, in the year 1840. His opinion 
was echoed in the Wiener Allgemeine Musikzeitung for Sep- 
tember, 1846, which translated it literally: “Out of the Rakéczy 
song, preserved by tradition among the gypsies, Joseph Resnit- 
schek,"* conductor of the regiment of Prince Eszterhazy, made a 
march known under the name of Rakdéczy, about the year 1820. 

14 Hyeronimus Payer, Austrian composer and conductor (1787-1845), is the author 


of many transcriptions for piano and arrangements for military band. See Wurzbach: 
Biographisches Lexikon des Kaiserthums Oesterreichs, Vienna, 1876. XXI. 


15 About Decret we know only that he published six songs with Mechetti (v. 
Whistling, 1828, p. 1058). 

16 Joseph Resnitschek, conductor of the Esterhazy regiment and then of Gyulay, 
transcribed various Hungarian melodies: Zwei Ungarische Nationalmarsche, Ungar- 
ischer Krénungsmarsch, Ungarische Tanze, etc. (v. Whistling: Il.Erganzungsband, 
Leipzig, 1834, p. 225-6. 
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The author of the march was not Resnitschek, but an unknown 
person.” 

According to a third view, the march is supposed to have been 
written by a military band leader who lived in Transylvania and 
who had transcribed the Transylvanian version of the Rakéczy 
song mentioned by Auguste de Gerando in his book on that coun- 

." This view forms the thesis sustained by Count Stephan Fay 
in the fourth book of his collection entitled ““Gems of Old Hun- 
garian Music” (1858). Fay maintains that the celebrated gypsy, 
Michel Barna, a musician of the court of Prince Rak6éczy, com- 
posed the song and taught it to -his grand-daughter, Panna Czinka, 
the famous violinist. —The Canon Charles Vatzek noted it down 
from her playing, and his manuscript was the basis for the tran- 
scription made by Joseph Ruzitska, conductor of the Joseph regi- 
ment in Transylvania."* It must be noted that the Rakoczy song 
and the Rakéczy march are to be found side by side on concert 
programs up to the year 1850."° The Hungarian press conducted 
a veritable inquiry into the question of the origins of the march, 
in the year 1860, printing the testimony of persons then still living 
who had witnessed its creation. But the inquiry was hardly con- 
clusive, and the partisans of the various theories did not budge 
from their respective positions. The one point upon which the 
majority agreed was that the march was first made widely known 
by Bihari, whose playing inspired several military conductors to 
transcribe it, transcription being in those days called composition. 

We recently published two studies on the origin of the Rakéczy 
March, based on researches in the libraries and among the archives 
of Vienna and Budapest, which revealed the existence of seven 
different Rakéczy marches—that is, seven different transcriptions 
of the march, before 1839, the year of Liszt’s return to Hungary.” 
We found the Resnitschek march, cited above by Matray, which 
appeared in 1834 in the collection Tivoli-Marsche, in the Vienna 


17 La Transylvanie et ses habitants, Tome II, Paris, 1845, p. 266. 

18 Count Fay’s introduction was published in English by James Gibbons Huneker 
in his Franz Liszt (New York, 1911, pp. 198-200. The Rakdéczy March) without mention 
of its authorship. 

19 In the fourth book of Liszt’s Ungarische Nationalmelodien, No. 10, there is a 
paraphrase of the Rakéczy song from the Pannonia collection. 

20 Emile Haraszti: Prince Francis ll. Rakéczy and Music [in Hungarian). The 
Rakéczy March in Vienna, according to the Annals of the Hungarian Historical Insti- 
tute in Vienna [in Hungarian]. Budapest, 1936. 
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Municipal Library. A document which we discovered in the Uni- 
versity Library in Budapest shows that Resnitschek, as far back as 
1814, had belonged to the Eszterhazy regiment, in which he con- 
ducted the recruiting band—none other than the gypsy band of 
Bihari, which included a musician with a wonderful pair of ram’s- 
head bagpipes. Thus there is established a point of contact between 
Bihari and Resnitschek well before Scholl’s time. The other tran- 
scriptions are by Carl Czerny (1834),”"— who decorates the mel- 
ody of the march with the typical verbunkoch appoggiaturas—, 
by Jiillig,”” and by Lanner, king of the Viennese waltz.* Baron 
Nicolas de Josika, Hungarian novelist, who was serving his period 
of military training in Vienna at the time of the Congress, notes in 
his journal that it was the conductor of the Alexander regiment, 
of Pressburg and Vienna, who had composed the Rakoczy March. 
The conductor in question, a composer of Hungarian dances, Felix 
Starke, harmony teacher of Beethoven’s nephew, on the com- 
poser’s own recommendation, was one of the most active musicians 
of the period. Unfortunately, there remains today of his celebrated 
collection Neue lebhafte Militairmarsche,” which appeared in his 
Journal in three hundred issues, only a single number in the library 
of the Friends of Music in Vienna. 

From these sources it is clear that the various conductors men- 
tioned were only the transcribers of the march from the playing 
of the gypsies. Their other compositions are so insignificant that 
it is unthinkable that the immemorial melody of the Rakdéczy 
March should be the product of any of their pens. 


21 Wiener Musikalisches Pfennig-Magasin, Wien, Haslinger, 1834, Volume 46, No. 
il6: Ragétzy Marsch. 


22 Franz Jiillig: Ungarische National Melodien fiir das Pianoforte tibertragen und 
ibre Excellenz der Frau Grafin Marianne von Brunswik-Majtheny, Sternkreuz-Ordens 
Dame und Pallast-Dame Ibrer Kéniglicher Majestat, ebrfurchtsvoll gewidmet. No. 6 
isthe Rakéczy March without any title indication. 


23 Ungarischer National Marsch aufgefiibrt von Herrn Kapellmeister Lanner im 
Volksgarten. The piece itself cannot be found, but it is mentioned in Mechetti’s cata- 
logue for the year, 1846. 


24 Nicolas de Jésika: 1]. Rakéczi Ferenc, Vol. IV, Pest, 1861. See the note on page 
04. 
25 Neue lebhafte Militairmarsche fiir eine zehnstimmige Harmonie nach dem 


neuen fiir die auch K. K. Osterreichische Armee eingefiibrten geschwindern Tempo, 
in the Journal Militairischer Musik, Wien, Johann Traeg. 
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Il. 


Although it was a melody of rebellion, symbolizing the idea of 
a free and independent Hungary, the Rakéczy March was very 
popular until 1849 in Vienna, where the restaurants and evening 
haunts swarmed with gypsies, favorite entertainers not alone of 
the Hungarian aristocrats living in Vienna, but also of the Austrian 
petits bourgeois. Before the year 1839, the Rakéczy March was 
not known outside the Austro- Hungarian Empire—at least we have 
no evidence that it was. At the soirées of Count Anthony Apponyi, 
Austro- -Hungarian ambassador in Paris, at which from 1820 on the 

Hungarian airs of Bihari, in the arrangements of che brothers Tol- 
becque, were very popular—the gypsies themselves not yet having 
put in their appearance on the banks of the Seine—it is possible that 
the Rakéczy March may have been heard. But it must certainly 
have passed unnoticed. The foreign interpretation to which it 
would have been subjected would have robbed it of all its fiery 
spirit. 

. Early in the spring of 1839, a Hungarian dancer, Sandor Vesz- 
ter, embarked upon a tour of Western Europe with his troupe and 
some members of the orchestra of the late Bihari. Veszter’s or- 
chestra played the Rakoczy March everywhere. No doubt it was 
at this time that Western Europe learned to know the piece. May 
Berlioz have heard it in Paris? Very probably. According to the 
Courrier des Théatres, the Veszter troupe of Zingari opened its 
series on February 27, 1840, at the Théatre du Vaudeville. The 
Journal des Débats (March 12), whose omnipotent director, 
Bertin, had recently quarrelled with the Théatre du Vaudeville,” 
published a few unpleasant lines over the signature of J[ules] 
J{anin]. And on the day on which the press was invited, the 
music critic of the Débats, Berlioz, attended the premiére of 
Carline, by Ambroise Those, at the Opéra Comique. The 
National for March 5, 1840, published a very interesting article 
on the Hungarian entertainments, signed by that strange cleric, 
Joseph Mainzer, prophet of Singing for the Million, who was 
highly praised by Countess d’Agoult and by Liszt [and who a 
year later founded The Musical Times.—Ed.]. In this article 
Mainzer sketches the history of the March according to the say- 
ings of the family of Bihari, doubtless in accordance with Hun- 


26 See the Hungarian review Athenaeum, Pest, 1840, No. 26. 
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garian popular traditions embroidered by Mainzer himself. (Thus 
he tells us that Prince Rakéczy was a perfect musician and had 
composed a war march which later became a national air of Hun- 
gary, whereas it is definitely established nowadays that Prince 
Rakéczy personally had nothing to do with the march that bears 
hisname.) According to a Hungarian pei 2 wal Mainzer gave 
asoireé for seventy distinguished guests just before the Paris début 
of the Zingari. Now Berlioz, one of the most conspicuous figures 
of the period, must surely have been among those invited. The 
concerts of the Zingari did not go unnoticed in Paris,* and they 
cannot possibly have escaped the attention of Berlioz, a great lover 
of exotic music and of folk melodies, even if he did not have to 
attend them in his official capacity as a critic. Thus Berlioz had 
sufficient opportunity to hear the march in Paris, although there 
isno documentary evidence to prove that he actually did hear it 
at this period, or that it made an impression on him. 


IIL. 


Towards the end of 1839 Liszt was in Vienna, where he for 
the first time heard the Rakoczy March, which thrilled him to 
the marrow. Its strains became an obsession with him and he 
could not forget them. In December he crossed the Hungarian 
frontier and arrived in Pressburg, where the Diet was in session. 
He acknowledged the stormy ovations with which the public 
greeted him by playing his arrangement of the Rakéczy March, 
which later became the Fifteenth Hungarian Rhapsody. The 
report of the Austrian secret police the next day tells of the fren- 
zied applause which Liszt had brought forth by playing the 
march.”” On the 25th of December, Liszt writes to Mme. 
d’Agoult: “The applause broke out with redoubled force when 
I attacked the first chords of the Rakéczy March, a very popular 

27 The Hungarian review Tarsalkodé (Pest, 1840, No. 21) publishes a letter de- 
scribing this soirée. 

28 See the criticisms in the Gazette Musicale (No. 4), Le National (March 2), 
re — (March 2), Le Siécle (March 3), Charivari (February 27), L’ Artiste 

29 “Endlich sollte der Pianist Liszt der mit dem von ihm gestern im Theater vorge- 
tragenen Rakéczy einen wiithenden Applaus erntete ...” etc. (“Finally, the pianist 
Liszt, who was wildly applauded for his playing of the Rakdéczy in the Theater last 


night ...” etc.) The original of this report was destroyed when the Palace of Justice 
burned; a copy is preserved in the archives of the Chamber of Deputies in Budapest. 
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Hungarian air which I have just arranged in my own style.” 
From this time on Liszt continually played the march in concert 
halls and palaces, on his tours through Europe. In his letter of 
January 23, 1840, to the Countess, he returns to the march: “a 
sort of aristocratic Hungarian Marseillaise, the printing of which, 
in the version which I played in my concerts in Pressburg and 
Pest, was forbidden by the censorship. Remember that there was 
no title, and no words whatever, unless one counts f[orte] and 
pliano].”* Liszt’s account is a puzzle. For at this same time the 
composer Erkel had already published his transcription of the 
Rakoczy March, commemorating Liszt’s own interpretation of 
it. It should be noted that every virtuoso that passed through 
Budapest after 1837 had played his own transcription of the march 
—Antonio Bazzini, Henri Vieuxtemps, Anton Rubinstein, etc. 
But none of these transcriptions was published. Returning to 
Paris in 1840, Liszt did not introduce the Rakoczy March to the 
audiences of the Erard Salons—at least I have found no mention 
of it in the contemporary press, or in Liszt’s letters. In May he 
arrived in London for a sojourn of approximately three months, 
and on his English programs we find the Grand Hungarian March 
occurring frequently.” 

The following year, Liszt included the Hungarian March on 
his Paris program. Was this really the Rakéczy March? The 
Marche Hongroise by Liszt, published by Bernard Latte and ad- 
vertised in the newspapers, is simply a transcription of a march 
from Schubert’s Hungarian melodies. But there is no doubt that 
Liszt played the Rakoczy March in France. Antoine Salles, in 

30 Miss Pardoe, who was then staying in Pest, compares the Rakéczy—“the liberal 
air of Hungary”—to the thunder of Niagara. (The City of the Magyar in 1839-1840, in 
three volumes; Vol. III, Chapter XXI, page 409.) 


31 Correspondence of Liszt and Mme. d’Agoult, published by Daniel Ollivier. 
Paris, 1933-1934, 2 Vols. 

32 See the Morning Post for May 9, 1840. The extent to which a writer may be 
taken in by his own powers of imagination and autosuggestion is strikingly illustrated 
in the Revue et Gazette Musicale for June 14, 1840. In a London letter to this journal 
we read that the Hungarian March was accompanied by the whole orchestra, and that at 
the performance the artist conducted and dominated that body with such vigor and 
enthusiasm as to electrify them completely, without losing any of his firmness and 
authority as conductor. Of course, Liszt never wrote an arrangement of any Hun- 
garian march for piano with orchestral accompaniment, and therefore he cannot have 
played or conducted one in London or elsewhere. That he did not is confirmed by his 
English programs, all of which I have closely studied. The Hungarian March was his 
one great success in London, as M. Fanniére correctly states in his study of Liszt and 
his friends (Guide de Concert, Paris, October 7, 1911)—“The Hungarian romanticism 
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his monograph Liszt a Lyon,* gives an account of the programs 
of Liszt which contained the Rakoczy March. On April 18, 1841, 

Liszt played the Hungarian March at the Erard Salons without 
any resounding success. Paul Smith hardly mentions it in his 
account in the Revue et Gazette Musicale. But more interesting 
is the fact that Berlioz was present at this concert, and treated it 
in a fairly lengthy article in the Débats (April 25, 1841), with- 
out mentioning any Hungarian march. What does this mean? 
Simply that the Paris public and Berlioz himself looked upon 
Liszt’s transcription as a mere exhibition of virtuosity. In the 
labyrinth of chromatic passage-work which, according to Ro- 
mantic custom, Liszt improvised, or shall. we say recomposed 
each time, the martial air did not stand out enough for the foreign 
hearer. The German programs announce the Rakéczy March by 
Liszt “mit neuen chromatischen Skalenfiguren” (Der Ungar, Pest, 
May 12, 1846). An Austrian musician, Georges Micheux, who at 
this time was living in Pest, though he soon afterwards moved to 
Paris, published a Rakoczy March “with chromatic passage-work, 
as played by Liszt”.** It is wholly understandable that the Hun- 
garian public was the first to appreciate the spirit of this march, 

in which, according to Liszt’s letter of May 7, 1842, to the Counts 
d’Agoult, one could hear the rattle of Hungarian sabers. 

For a long time the French critics had been complaining of the 
incredible speed of Liszt’s playing. “What is the rapidity of pro- 
nunciation of the Italians compared to the terrific velocity of 
Liszt?” asks the Courrier Frangais (April 19, 1841). “The hearer 
is blinded, deafened by the rapidity with which the tones, all so 
clearly articulated, follow each other. But now tell us what you 
have heard! We believe we heard the Hungarian March. It 
approached, steadily increasing in intensity, it burst out as it 





of Liszt was too bold for ears accustomed to the suavities of Mendelssohn, and the epi- 
thets applied to him varied from ‘foreigner’ to ‘madman’”. The error of the corre- 
spondent of the Revue et Gazette Musicale is due to his having mistaken for a composi- 
tion of Liszt’s the third movement of the Concertstiick of Weber—a march—which Liszt 
played in London with orchestral accompaniment. 


83 Lyon, 1911. 1844, 21 Juillet: Marche de Rakéczi. 


4 On Georges Micheux, a friend of Beethoven's, see the very interesting note in 
the Nouvelle Biographie of Hoefer, Paris, 1852-1866, XXXV, p. 431. Rakdczy Marsch. 
(Nach der Art wie selben Hr. Liszt in seinen Concerten spielte) Arrangirt fiir des 
Pianoforte ven G. Micheux. Pesth, bey C. Miller. The only known copy is in the 
Municipal Library of Budapest. 
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marched past us, and it vanished in the distance amid faint echoes, 
But did you see it, or hear it, or was it only an apparition?” 


IV. 


Thus the Rakoczy March was known in Western Europe from 
the year 1841. Examination of all the Rakdéczy Marches in the 
libraries of Paris reveals none older than the Damnation of Faust, 
and in particular no transcription by Scholl-Decret or anyone 
else earlier than the Berlioz work. Liszt probably possessed a copy 
of the Decret transcription, and he surely had one of the Erkel 
arrangement—it is now in the Liszt Museum in Weimar—whose 
title-page was adorned with a bust of Liszt in Hungarian national 
costume. Did he lend the copy to Berlioz? We do not know. But 
this much is clear: even if Berlioz did hear the march in Paris, in a 
denationalized interpretation, it made no deep impression on him, 

Berlioz and Marie Recio left Paris at the end of October, 1845, 
for Vienna. They had not embarked on this journey on a mere 
chance. Berlioz must certainly have had a contract or an invita- 
tion for Vienna, though not for Pest. In the Hungarian press of 
the period his coming to Pest is not mentioned until after his 
Vienna concerts. It was his Viennese success that persuaded the 
director of the Hungarian National Theater, Count Radai, to en- 
gage him. 

Hector and Marie passed more than two months in Vienna. 
Liszt was there, too, during part of this time. In this pre-Revolu- 
tionary atmosphere—known as das vormarzliche Wien because 
the February Revolution took a month to reach Vienna and Pest 
—marches were very much in vogue. 

In Paris, at the festival which Berlioz had presented in Feb- 
ruary of that year, he had had occasion to hear the Marche Maro- 
caine by the piano virtuoso Leopolde Mayer, played by the com- 
poser. It was a worse than mediocre piece, which owed its 
existence to the wave of exoticism which Le Désert of Felicien 
David set in motion. Berlioz orchestrated it, adding a new coda, 
and in April he presented it at his concert in the Cirque des Champs 
Elysées. The program of his second Viennese concert (November 
23, 1845) which is preserved among the archives of the Friends 
of Music in Vienna, contains the explicit listing: Marokanischer 
Marsch von Léopold Mayer mit einer neuen Coda von Hector 
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Berlioz und von demselben instrumentirt fiir das grosse Orchester. 
A similar formula was to serve to introduce the Rakéczy March 
in Budapest—“‘with a new coda and recently orchestrated”. It is 
certain that Berlioz, having heard the march played by the gypsies 
in Vienna—in his letter to Humbert Ferrand he specifically men- 
tions the interpretation of the Zingari—began work on it after 
having entered into a contract for an engagement at the Hungarian 
National Theater. If he had composed the Rakéczy March in 
Paris he would have performed it there, as he had the Moroccan 
March. 

The Revue et Gazette Musicale, in its issue of January 11, pub- 
lishes in its column of foreign news a report from Vienna to the 
effect that at the concert of January 2 some verses by a Hungarian 
poet had been thrown at Berlioz, inviting him to Pest, where his 
presence was greatly desired. 

Before turning to Berlioz’ own account of his Hungarian 
sojourn, let us first read the contemporary Budapest newspaper 
accounts. In the early days of February, Berlioz arrives in Buda- 
pest, probably alone, for there is not a word about Marie Recio 
in the press. A weekly German review appearing in Pest, Der 
Spiegel, in its issue of February 9, informs its readers of the com- 
poser’s arrival. “Immediately upon his arrival in Pest,” the account 
reads, “Mr. Hector Berlioz set to work upon the national Rakéczy 
March and made an imposing concert piece out of it, which he 
will perform in the course of his concerts”. Another Pest review, 
also in German, Der Schmetterling (No. 8), announces “der hier 
komponierte Rakéczy Marsch” (“the Rakoczy March, composed 
here”). The Hungarian press bestows some curious titles upon 
Berlioz, calling him Great Hector, the great hero of French Music, 
and exalting “hectorian orchestration”. 

The phrase “in a single night,” quoted from the Mémoires, is 
not to be taken literally. Berlioz began the orchestration of the 
Rakéczy March in Vienna, —- a draft there. He stayed 
in Vienna two months and gave only four concerts—the fifth took 
place after his return from Prague; and in Pest, where he finished 
the piece, his first concert was announced for a fortnight after his 
arrival (February 15; the second took place February 20). He 
could easily finish the work in the time at his disposal, and the 

Pest copyist had plenty of time to prepare the parts. Berlioz had 
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not brought from Paris either the score or the parts. The reporters 
for the Hungarian press, already as keen and news-hungry as their 
western colleagues, were on his trail. They recounted every detail 
of his stay in Pest, and they would surely have informed us if he 
had not really written the Rakoczy March in Pest. It is unfortu- 
nate that the accounts of the copyists of the National Hungarian 
Theater for this year are lost, for in them the expenses of copying 
the orchestra parts, of which Berlioz speaks in his letter to Humbert 
Ferrand, must surely have been entered. 

Berlioz mentions several Hungarian figures who are not at all 
creatures of his invention but actual persons; thus, for example, 
M. Treichlinger, excellent violinist, proprietor of a music store, 
and member of the Philharmonic Society, who later published 
several arrangements of the march, based on the Pest autograph.* 
Berlioz’ friend and counsellor during his stay in Pest is M. Lazar 
de Horvath, a remarkable amateur of music and man of letters, 
the director of a very important review, Honderii, who had spent 
the 1845 season in Paris and was in Vienna at the time Berlioz was 
staying there. No doubt he is the gentleman who saw the score 
of the march at the copyist’s, and who was disturbed by the fact 
that it began quietly, whereas the Zingari—as Berlioz noted—began 
it fortissimo. It is recorded that de Horvath was overcome by the 
“concert a mitraille” (“grapeshot concert”) of the march, in the 
words of the Hungarian press. The allusion is to Jérome Paturot, 
a novel by Louis Reybaud. 


When the accounts of Berlioz are compared with those pub- 
lished in the Hungarian press of the period, it becomes clear that 
the contents of his article and of Chapter LIV of his Mémoires 
are in the main accurate. Naturally he did a bit of embroidering, 
adding a patch of brilliant color here and there, as the Romanticists 
were wont to do. The persons concerned, who were Hungarian 
noblemen—above all M. de Horvath—who were thoroughly famil- 
iar with French culture, and who read French newspapers, espe- 
cially the Journal des Dé bats, would have protested if Berlioz had 
given imaginary accounts of his experiences with them. Berlioz 
knew this perfectly well, which is why he stuck to the truth and 
paid compliments to his Hungarian friends. The famous scene of 


35 Rakéczy Indulé szerkeszté Berlioz. Pest Treichlinger J. tulajdona. Marche de 
Rakéczy arrangée par Berlioz. Propriété de J. Treichlinger. Vienne. Bibliothéque 
@ Etat. 
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the old veteran who praised the great Hector as a French revo- 
lutionary who “knew how to compose the music of revolutions”, 
the one who addressed Berlioz in Italian, is mentioned in the Pesti 
Hirlap for the day after Berlioz’ concert (February 19, 1846). 
As a matter of fact, the scene had been somewhat less picturesque 
than Berlioz describes it, but it was not a mere invention, as some 
biographers prefer to think. The man had not been “miserably 
dressed”; on the contrary, he had worn a Hungarian national cos- 
tume, his dolman adorned with silver buttons. Thrilled by the 
march, he had waited for Berlioz at the stage door. At sight of 
the composer, he had approached with tears in his eyes and his 
hand on his heart. He had said nothing—so the newspaper tells us 
—since he and Berlioz could not understand each other’s language, 
but had seized the composer’s hand and shaken it warmly, in 
Hungarian fashion. Berlioz was deeply touched by this unexpected 
effect of his work, the writer continues, emphasizing the dramatic 
quality of the encounter. 

Another question: Did the march really have to be interrupted 
and begun over again, as the Mémoires say, because of the tremen- 
dous effect caused by the cannon-shots of the bass drum in the 
fugato of the “battle”? After all, the incident could have hap- 
pened, and it is certain that these cannon-shots were applauded. 
It is known that at the first performance of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony (May 7, 1824) applause broke out several times in 
the course of the movements, as for example when in the Scherzo 
the audience, moved to enthusiasm by the dactyl motive in the 
timpani, immediately applauded.** In the Berlioz incident, the 
audience was not made up of calm Viennese music-lovers but of 
excited and patriotic Hungarians who recognized at once in the 
bass-drum beats of the Berlioz March the cannonades which were 
to liberate them from the yoke of Metternich. In the unpublished 
letter to Dr. Ambros, to which we shall presently om again, 
Berlioz writes that at the sound of the cannon-shots the Hungarians 
lost their heads completely. Berlioz would not have been a full- 
blooded Romantic if he had not dramatized his account a bit. 

The contemporary documentary evidence is unanimous con- 
cerning the indescribable effect of the march. At this moment 


36 Felix Weingartner: Eine Begegnung mit einer Zeitgenossin Beethovens. Allge- 
meine Musik Zeitung. Berlin-Leipzig, 1900, No. 1 (January 5). 
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the first faint stirrings of the oncoming whirlwind of Revolution 
were already audible. The struggle of Hungary against Austrian 
absolutism seemed to have reached its apogee. Berlioz was féted 
in Pest, both at banquets and at private parties, in the presence of 
statesmen and of the fine flower of Hungarian nobility, not to 
mention many students. All the newspapers devoted long lauda- 
tory articles to him. He was exalted as the Tyrtaeus of Hungary.” 
In the years that followed, the Berlioz march often figured on pro- 
grams under the title Souvenir de Pest—a clear indication that the 
Hungarian public believed the march to have been composed in 
Pest. 

The Ménestrel for March 29, 1846, prints a report from its 
Pest correspondent telling of the prodigious success of Berlioz in 
Hungary: “Berlioz surprised the Hungarians with the gracious 
a of orchestrating their national hymn and of using it 
in a fantasia conceived as a sort of apotheosis. This fantasia electri- 
fied the audience. A prominent Hungarian personage insisted on 
having a copy of the score, for which he paid a thousand francs. 
He is said to be a count.” The personage to whom the correspond- 
ent of the Ménestrel refers was Count Casimir Batthyanyi.** At 
the suggestion of de Horvath he bought the original score and 
presented it to the Philharmonic Society, of which his friend Count 
Emmanuel Zichy was president. The vicissitudes of this auto- 
graph are not yet wholly known. The Pest-Budai Hangasz-Egylet, 
referred to by Berlioz as the Philharmonic Society, had been 
founded in 1834-36 on the model of the Society of the Friends of 
Music in Vienna, and it in turn had founded in 1837 the National 
Conservatory of Music in Pest. Liszt gave a whole series of con- 
certs in 1840 for the benefit of this institution. Our search among 
its archives and in its library, in the effort to find traces of this 
score, has been without avail. It probably passed into the posses- 
sion of Franz Erkel in 1860. 

Berlioz was very well pleased with his triumph in Pest. The 
review Der Spiegel reproduced in its 17th issue, from the German 
newspaper of Prague, a letter of Berlioz to Dr. Ambros (the emi- 
nent musicologist then living in Prague) in a German translation. 


87 See the chapter on Berlioz in my study cited above: Prince Francis Il. Rakéczy 
and Music. 

88 Later a minister in the first constitutional government of independent Hungary, 
in 1848. He was a great lover of music. He died in Paris, an exile, in 1853. 
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Unfortunately, despite the most painstaking searches in Prague 
and Vienna, we have not been able to find the autograph of this 
letter, which was written from Pest on February 16. The German 
text is as follows: 


Ich habe hier mein erstes Konzert diesen Mittag gegeben. Der Erfolg war 
dem zu Prag ahnlich, man liess vier Nummern wiederholen. Doch that vielleicht 
auch das Nationalgefiihl der Ungarn etwas zur Sache, denn ich habe ein unga- 
risches Thema—ein Rakéczi Marsch—bearbeitet und instrumentirt. Sie haben 
gar keinen Begriff von diesem Saale voll Leuten ausser sich, dem wiithenden 
Geschrei, der Eljen, der allgemeinen Aufregung. Besonders iiber einer Stelle 
verloren sie ganz und gar den Kopf, wo ich das Thema in fugierter Bearbeitung 
von den Violinen und Bassen ausgefiihrt, auf einem breiten crescendo wieder 
bringe, wozu die grosse Trommel piano, gleich fernen Kanonen-schiissen aus- 
schlagt. Wenn Sie es fiir passend halten, wiirde ich den Marsch auch in Prag 
zur Auffiihrung bringen.*® 


According to this letter, Berlioz was planning to play the march 
in Prague, but the performance never took place, for the simple 
reason that the score had been bought by Count Batthyanyi in 
Pest, and Berlioz had no duplicate. Later, he received a copy that 
was sent to him at Breslau which he used in revising the first 
version. This was the bluish copy of which we have spoken. 

One curious circumstance is worth noting: after this Rakéczy 
triumph* (March 24) Berlioz wrote to Liszt without mentioning 
the march.*" 

Berlioz had hardly left the Hungarian capital when the “Phil- 
harmonic Society” placed the March on its program (March 22), 


89] gave my first concert here this noon. It was a success comparable to that of 
Prague, and many numbers had to be repeated. But perhaps the patriotism of the 
Hungarians had something to do with it, for I had arranged and orchestrated a Hun- 
garian air—a Rakéczy March. You can have no conception of this hall full of people 
simply beside themselves, the riotous sound of the “Eljens”, the general uproar. Espe- 
cially at one place they lost their heads—a place where I bring back the theme, fugally 
treated in the violins and basses, in a broad crescendo, with soft beats on the bass drum 
like distant cannon-shots. If you consider it appropriate, I will play the March in 
Prague. 

40 A correspondent who signs himself “r” (probably Janothyk Ritter von Adler- 
stein, a piano teacher, retired officer, and agent of the Austrian government, impelled 
by a savage rage, writes as follows, in the Wiener Allgemeine Musikzeitung (1846, No. 
25-26) alluding to the purchase of the Berlioz score: “And what, pray, does the man 
receive who wrote the Rakéczy March in 1815? His name was Scholl. He was con- 
ductor of his regiment, and a very modest, lovable, good, portly man. I knew him well. 
Now he is dead, dead as a doornail [“sausetodt”). He died in the hospital. But the 
Rakéczy March still lives, lives for all time, and twines itself like a red thread through 
all Hungary. Ah, what a splendid fate to be the composer of the Rakéczy March and— 
while others gain eminence through heavy, turgid scores—to gain immortality from a 
paltry 30 measures!” The assertion is malicious, and without proof. 

41La Mara: Briefe hervorragender Zeitgenossen an Fr. Liszt. Vol. 1, Leipzig, 1895. 
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under the baton of Louis Schindellmeister, friend of Wagner's 
youth and conductor of the Society. 

The spirits that had been fanned to fever heat by the great 
French musician had only begun to cool when in May Liszt made 
his appearance in the Hungarian capital, and his piano sounded 
forth the cavalcade of the Rakoczy March. 


V. 


Upon his return to Paris, after the German tour, Berlioz wished 
to finish the Damnation of Faust, recast from his Huit Scénes de 
Faust. “The extraordinary effect which the March had produced,” 
he later wrote, “persuaded me to introduce it into my Faust score, 
by taking the liberty of placing my hero in Hungary at the begin- 
ning of the action, and having him witness the passage of an army 
while he stands dreaming.” This i is the scene in which the “sons 
of the Danube” prepare themselves for combat. We cannot here 

take space to treat the polemics which appeared in the Hungarian 

press of the period, inspired by this idea of Berlioz’ of placing his 
hero in Hungary—an idea for which he gives a perfectly good 
explanation. But we must note that even on this occasion, no one 
in Hungary disputes the fact that it was in Pest that Berlioz had 
composed the march. 

At the premiére of the Damnation of Faust, December 6, 1846, 
at the Opéra Comique, the two numbers that had the greatest 
success and were encored were the Hungarian March and the 
Danse des Sylphes. The critics—Delescluze (Journal des Dé bats, 
December 10), Th. Gautier (La Presse, December 7), P. A. 
Fiorentino (Le Constitutionnel, December 20), J. d’Ortigue 
(La Quotidienne, December 18), Viel (Le Ménéstrel), Maurice 
Bourges (Revue et Gazette Musicale)—praised the transcription 
highly, and felt that it bordered on original creation. Bourges let 
his enthusiasm so carry him away that, forgetting the considerable 
role that Prince Rakéczy had played in contemporary French 
literature, he exclaimed: “Who the deuce would have suspected, 
if it had not been for this march, that there had been such a per- 
son as Prince Rakéczy?” None of the critics refer at all to Liszt 
and his march. 

That year the Hungarian March had a decisive triumph in Paris. 
The music publishers (Brandus, Richault, etc.) vied with each 
other in bringing out transcriptions, some after Berlioz, some based 
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on other arrangements. The Liszt march had already appeared 
over the imprint of Haslinger in 1847, in the sixth set of Hungarian 
Rhapsodies (No. 13), Tempo di Marcia, and later Kistner brought 
it out — as the Fifteenth Rhapsody. Liszt made arrange- 
ments of it, of various degrees of difficulty. In one of his letters to 
the Princess Sayn-Wittgenstein belonging to the year 1846, but 
bearing no exact date, we read: “I am going to get to work on the 
Rakoczy, in order to prepare myself for other songs of exaltation 
and of love which my heart sings to you alone.” 

In 1853, Berlioz gave some concerts in Leipzig. Liszt and his 
retinue came from Weimar, the party including among others the 
celebrated Hungarian violinist Edouard Reményi.* Berlioz had 
met Reményi in 1852 during the Berlioz week in Weimar, organ- 
ized by Liszt in honor of his illustrious friend.“* After the first 
Leipzig concert of Berlioz, Liszt and his friends returned to 
Weimar. Berlioz gave another concert on December 10, the pro- 
gram of which included the Hungarian March. Meanwhile, on 
December 6, he wrote a letter to the composer Peter Cornelius, 
then serving as Liszt’s secretary, in which he sent his greetings to 
Reményi, with a salvo of brasses on the hony (the Hungarian word 
means “national”), the theme of the march. This letter is in the 
Hermann Scholz collection, in Dresden. The text was first pub- 
lished by Van Santen Kolf in the Guide Musical Belge (1890, 
No. 49),* but without the musical citation which is three measures 
long. Tiersot, in his volume “Au milieu du chemin”,** reprinted 
the text, again without the examples. 


VI. 


Before entering upon a comparison of the two versions of 
Berlioz and the one of Liszt, we must answer an important ques- 


42 Franz Liszt’s Briefe, Vol. IV, Leipzig, 1895; Letter No. 44. 

43 Edouard Reményi began his career during the War of Hungarian Independence, 
as a musician in the camp of General Gérgey, the Hungarian Generalissimo, and in 
1851 he was already in Paris where he lived for a long time and became the friend of 
Victor Hugo. Then he was Brahms’s partner on several concert tours, and he ended up 
in San Francisco in 1898, dying on the concert platform. See Kelley and Upton: 
Edouard Reményi, Musician, Litterateur, and Man. Chicago, 1906. 

44 See Louise Pohl: Hector Berlioz. Leben und Werke. Leipzig, 1900, p. 213. 

45 Feuilles détachés de la correspondance d’Hector Berlioz. 

46 Hector Berlioz, Au milieu du chemin, 1852-1855, Correspondance publiée par 
]. Tiersot. Paris, 1930, p. 140. 
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tion. Through whom and in what edition did Berlioz become 
acquainted with the march? 

We have seen that Berlioz told in the account of his Hungarian 
trip how a music-lover had sent him, on the eve of his departure 
for Pest, a collection of Hungarian melodies including the Rakoczy 
March. To attempt to identify this music-lover would be a lengthy 
task, since Vienna has always swarmed with Hungarian music- 
lovers. Perhaps it was de Horvath. M. Prod’homme says it was 
Liszt. Just who it was is relatively unimportant. At this time there 
were not yet any printed collections of Hungarian melodies con- 
taining the march. But there were manuscript collections. About 
the middle of the 19th century, one of the most interesting figures 
in Hungarian musical life was Count Stephan de Fay, Chevalier 
of the Order of Malta, excellent pianist and amateur composer, 
whom we have already mentioned. He was a constant traveler 
abroad. At his country seat he organized series of musical perform- 
ances three times a year, at which classic works and Hungarian 
music were performed by professional musicians and by dilettantes. 
Liszt speaks of him several times in his correspondence with Hans 
von Biilow.“ Radiciotti, in his monograph on Rossini, cites a 
letter of Rossini’s to Fay. Fay was a fanatical partisan of Hungarian 
music, and published a collection, already mentioned, “Gems of 
Old Hungarian Music”, in five series, containing material which 
he had gathered over a long period of years. It is true that the series 
containing the march was not published until between 1858 and 
1860. But it existed in manuscript. At this time several amateurs 
in Hungary possessed important collections of folk-melodies, and 
of these Fay’s collection was by all odds the most remarkable. 
These collections circulated among the friends of the collectors. 
Ina letter that Liszt wrote to Biilow on March 18, 1853*°, he speaks 
of the Fay collection as containing a great number of “Hungarian 
Gypsy [airs] of the first water. You will go through it in two 
days, and glean from it a large sheaf of carefully selected melodies.” 
It follows from this letter that Fay’s collection must have been very 
well known. Thus it is more than probable that it was in it that 
Liszt, and later Berlioz, first encountered the Rakéczy March. An 


47 La Mara: Briefwechsel zwischen Fr. Liszt und H. von Biilow. Leipzig, 1898. 
48 Tivoli, 1928, II, 337. 
49 Loc. cit. 
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irrefutable proof of this supposition is that Fay’s is the only version 
of the march containing a coda entitled “the battle”, beginning 
with imitations of the initial motive on various degrees of the scale. 
Naturally this version, from which the following is taken, is naive 
and primitive; it is, as we have stated above, the work of the com- 
poser Joseph Ruzitska. 

Ex.2 


FOE ROOT BI a PTE iy 
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A Spanish writer, Don Rodrigo de la Rosa, who was living in 
Hungary, published in 1860 an article on the march,” claiming 
that it was Ruzitska’s “battle” that Berlioz developed in his coda. 
We are of the same opinion. To Ruzitska, according to Rosa, 
Berlioz was indebted for that magnificent vision of war, that canvas 
of Delacroix, that he was to incorporate in the Damnation of Faust. 
But the form of the first theme of the march, in the versions of 
both Berlioz and Liszt, shows that both men must have consulted 
the Decret-Scholi transcription as well. The principal theme 
employs varying melodic formulae in the different versions. And 
it is the Decret formula that is adopted by both composers, whereas 
other versions are based on different formulae. Ex. 3a gives the 
Decret formula for a fragment of the first theme; Ex. 3b gives the 
same fragment as it appears in other versions. 


Ex. 3a Ex. 3b 





3 











The Erkel version, based on Liszt’s playing, does not contain the 

coda. Perhaps it was only later that Liszt developed his coda. The 

Berlioz coda is quite different from the Liszt. It is diatonic in char- 

acter, while Liszt’s coda, in fact his whole piece, is thoroughly 

chromatic. Comparison of the two justifies us in denying categori- 
50 Gyéri Kézlény (A review published in Raab), January 15, 1860. 
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cally Liszt’s assertion that it was his transcription that had “served 
Berlioz as the chief basis for his harmonization’’. 


VIL. 


Let us now glance at the simple, clear outline of the Berlioz 
march. A short opening fanfare introduces a three-part song form, 
with a principal theme of eight measures, modulating from the 
tonic to the dominant key. The middle section is nine measures 
long, and asymmetrical in design. In the return of the first section 
the principal theme is expanded to a length of fourteen measures, 
ending in A minor. The trio, in-A major, is also in three-part song 
form. There follows a very important transitional section, which 
gradually leads to the return of the first part. The transitional sec- 
tion, beginning in measure 79, is original with Berlioz. It contains 
some remarkable thematic development, similar to what one would 
expect in the middle section of a sonata form. It begins with a 
fugato on fragments of the principal theme. (There is a fugato 
in the Liszt version also, but it is very chromatic.) A four-measure 
motive makes a series of entrances in different sections of the 
orchestra, separated by bass-drum beats: first, in the violoncelli and 
contrabasses in F major; then in the same instruments with bassoons 
in A minor; then in the first violins and clarinets in D minor; then 
in the bassoons, violoncelli, and contrabasses in B minor; then in 
the clarinets, oboes, and first violins in E minor; and then again in 
the bassoons, violoncelli, and contrabasses in A minor and in B 
minor. Finally the whole orchestra bursts out in a powerful 
cadence in F major. The unison theme of the middle section of 
the first three-part form reappears in F major, modulating to D 
minor. (In the Liszt version, the same theme is used constantly, 
in canonic imitation.) After a six-measure transition, with a 
cadence in A minor, the principal theme makes its triumphal re- 
entry, without, however, bringing in its train a re-statement of 
the whole three-part form. The peroration begins in measure 131, 
with a few modulations to nearly related keys. There are two 
measures of the theme in C-sharp minor, then in E major, and the 
tempo increases, leading directly to the brilliant conclusion, in 
which the original key returns. The Liszt coda, like the Berlioz, 
is thirty measures long, but in it the element of virtuosity pre- 
dominates. His orchestral version enlarges a bit on the peroration 
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of the piano Rhapsody. The latter is much longer than the Berlioz 
arrangement. Berlioz’ second version is 160 measures long, while 
Liszt’s contains 223 measures. 


Vill. 


The Budapest autograph consists of thirty pages, entirely in 
Berlioz’ own hand. Three of the four measures on page 26 are 
crossed out. The score is very carefully written. It bears a title 
in the margin: Rakdczi. Marche Hongroise, instrumentée par 
Hector Berlioz. Unfortunately, half of the word Rékéczi was 
stupidly cut off by the binder. In the opposite margin there is a 
note in Erkel’s hand, in German: “Handschrift von Hector Berlioz, 
Pest den 20 Februar, 1846." This is the date of the second Berlioz 
concert in Pest, at which the march had an even greater success 
than at the first. 

But a comparison of the two manuscripts is not sufficient. The 
score engraved and published by Richault, in 1852, must also be 
taken into account. It contains many changes, not indicated in 
the Paris autograph, which Berlioz must have made in the proof 
stage, and which were taken over in the edition of the Complete 
Works. 


The biggest difference between the two manuscripts is in the 
coda, which is twelve measures longer in the Paris manuscript. 
In addition there are various minor changes, mostly in the field 
of dynamics, intended to enhance the brilliance of the orchestra, 
and to give added depth to the development. The hasty work- 
manship revealed by the Budapest autograph, as for example in 
certain false relations corrected in the Paris manuscript, lend cred- 
ibility to the assertion by Berlioz that he composed it, if not in one 
night, at any rate while traveling, and in haste. If he had written 
it at leisure, in Paris, instead of in the hurly-burly of Vienna and 
Pest, he would not have made all these little mistakes. 

The orchestra of the Paris manuscript contains three instru- 
ments more than that of the Budapest autograph: a flute, a trom- 
bone, and an ophicleide. In the Paris manuscript the bass is given 
to the tuba and the ophicleide —a much better choice than the 

51 M. C. Isoz, author of the study: Berlioz Rakéczijanak eredeti kézirata (“The 


Autograph of the Berlioz Rakéczy March”), Budapest, Magyar Kényvszemle (“Hun- 
garian Bibliographical Review”) did not know the Paris manuscript. 
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trombones of the Budapest score, in which the third trombone 
and tuba are in unison. 

Here are the other chief differences: 

In the Paris manuscript, two bass trombones enter the fugato 
at measure 94, with a new part, adding to the gradual preparation 
of the crescendo. In this version, the tuba and ophicleide do not 
join the F major fortissimo (at letter G) until measure 100, where 
they add to the weight of the thematic development. The Buda- 
pest autograph gives this part to the trombones and tuba. The 
engraved score of the Damnation of Faust adds, in addition to the 
three slide trombones, a tenor valve trombone in unison with them. 
Ardent partisan of the inventions of Adolphe Sax, who patented 
his trombone with several lowering valves in the year 1852, Berlioz 
lost no time in adding the new instrument to the brasses in his score. 
(The pencilled indication for the engraver on the Paris manuscript 
must date from 1852.) Thus the motive is supported by six brass 
instruments. Beginning with the 133rd measure of the march in 
the Damnation of Faust, the oboe parts are complete. The Buda- 
pest autograph in this place reads “col violone secondo.” The pero- 
ration, beginning with measure 143, is different. Whereas in the 
Budapest autograph it is only seven measures long, the Paris auto- 
graph contains 19 measures. This is not a mere insertion of 12 
measures; the last 7 measures have been entirely rewritten. 

The first three-part form shows some minor divergences. In 
the Budapest autograph there is no part for second horn in D in 
measures 23-25, while in the last two measures of the trio theme 
first one and then both D horns join the ensemble. In the modula- 
tion from C major to A major, in the middle section, there is a 
false relation between the oboes (measure 61) which has been 
corrected in the Paris manuscript. Here are the two versions: 


Ex. 4a (Budapest version) Ex. 4b (Paris version) 
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The Budapest autograph gives the return of the Trio theme to the 
same instruments as at the beginning, while the Paris score enhances 
the color of this restatement by the addition of the trombones, pp. 
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The Budapest fugato does not use the appoggiaturas of the Paris 
score. These characteristic Hungarian ornaments are descended 
from the verbunkoch style, which Berlioz must have heard from 
the gypsies during his stay in Pest or in Vienna. But the chief 
difference is in the peroration, which is more amply developed 
and more brilliantly orchestrated. 


On the first page of the Paris manuscript there is a very interest- 
ing note. The Richault score contains an abridged version of this 
note, and the Complete Works do not restore it. ““The theme of 
this march,” it reads, “which I have orchestrated and developed, 
is famous in Hungary by the name of Rakdéczy. It is a very old 
tune, by an unknown composer, and was formerly used as a sort 
of war song by the ag whose regiments marched to its 
strains, played on a sort of big oboe similar to the pifferi which are 
still in use today among the mountaineers of Abruzzi.” Once again 
this note eS to Berlioz’ great interest in folk music. 

We conclude, accordingly, that the Rakéczy March of Berlioz, 
written in Pest, is a work quite independent of Liszt’s versions, 
despite the claims of the great Abbé. But both composers used, 
in the desire to reproduce the performance of the gypsies, the same 
sources—those which happened to be most easily accessible to both: 
the Decret-Scholl march, and the Fay version for the fugato 
(“the battle”). The Berlioz transcription is an original creation 
not alone because of its great fugato, but for its inspired orches- 
tration as well. It is the more worthy of our admiration for the 
fact that Berlioz respected the original melody. His modifications, 
except in the fugato and the coda, do not affect the theme itself, 
or even its very simple harmonies. Liszt, in his Rhapsody, after 
a short, improvisatory and very pianistic introduction, announces 
the theme of the march with a harmonization which is already 
very bold and tonally indefinite, with many diminished-seventh 
chords. 

On the other hand, priority in having developed the march 
must be accorded to Liszt by virtue of his Rhapsody. The har- 
monic structure of the latter is much richer than that in the version 
of Berlioz. The Liszt march, like the other Hungarian Rhapsodies, 
represents the perfect fusion of the gypsy type of Hungarian mel- 
ody with French Romantic piano technique, perfected and re- 
created by Liszt. 
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While the score of the first version of the Berlioz march was 
never published, several piano reductions were issued in Pest. 
Anton Zapf, professor at the National Conservatory of Music 
in Pest, made a piano reduction based on the Berlioz autograph, 
which at that time must have been still in the library of the Con- 
servatory. This reduction reproduces fairly closely the orchestral 
version of Berlioz, with certain divergences which may be consid- 
ered ‘misprints. At this time the revolutionary and epoch-making 
pianistic technique of Liszt was not yet public property. The 
means employed by Zapf are primitive enough, but he scrupulously 
follows the orchestration of Berlioz, including even the famous 
cannon-shots on the bass drum, which are reproduced in the bass. 
This reduction was published by Treichlinger, a musician and 
publisher, whom Berlioz mentions in his Mémoires. 

The transcriptions of Zapf did not satisfy Erkel, who did not 
know, incidentally, that the version Berlioz had inserted in the 
Damnation of Faust was different from the one he had left in Pest. 
For a long time he had been cherishing the idea—as we read in a 
contemporary Hungarian periodical”—of publishing a piano ver- 
sion of the Berlioz march as he had done twenty years earlier with 
the Liszt march. The Zapf reduction upset his plans. He de- 
nounced it in a letter to Berlioz, who was disagreeably surprised 
by the news. Bezlioz replied in a letter which is now in the National 
Library at Budapest: 


My dear Mr. Erkel— 


I thank you for your letter and for the news which it contained. As a matter 
of fact I have not given anyone in Germany the right to publish my instrumental 
development of the Rakétzi March, and I give you full authority to proceed 
against this strange abuse of confidence you tell me about. Do whatever you 
think best. I leave everything to your discretion and loyalty. The publication 
of a piano reduction of the manuscript which I left in Pest vexes me the more 
because that manuscript is not in agreement with the march which, since my 
trip to Hungary, I have introduced into the Damnation of Faust. In this latter 
version I have added a coda which is developed a little further than the one in 
the first version, and which greatly enhances the effect of the peroration. If I 
knew how to get a copy of the score to you I would send it to you, in order that 
the work might be heard in its present version. But I believe that the Austrian 
police would not let the package through. The two copies which you said would 
be sent to me have not arrived. 


52 Zenészeti Lapok, Pest, 1861, No. 24. 
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Looking forward to receiving a few lines from you, I shake your hand and 
beg you to remember me to the artists of the National Theater. 


Your devoted 
Hector Berlioz 
4 rue de Calais, Paris 25 January, 1860 


The indignation of Berlioz is easy to understand. He has not 


authorized anybody to transcribe his orchestral piece, and above 
all he would not have wished the piece which he wrote “in one 
night” to be published without corrections. Meanwhile, he has 
reworked the march, although this recasting affects only the pero- 
ration, and, in one or two other places, the orchestration. 

The suspicion which Berlioz exhibited on the subject of the 
Austrian police was probably justified. For, if he ever sent a copy 
of the second version of the march, mentioned in the letter, it never 
reached Erkel. No mention is made of it in the contemporary 
Hungarian press, which gives detailed accounts of Erkel’s corre- 
spondence with foreign celebrities, and no copy of either the sec- 
ond version of the march or of the Damnation of Faust is among 
Erkel’s papers in the National Library in Budapest. 

The attitude of Berlioz towards the Zapf arrangement caused 
Erkel to give up any idea of making a transcription of his own. 
But we know F the program of a Hungarian concert of the year 
1862 which includes the Berlioz March, still in its first version, 
transcribed for twelve hands by Jules Erkel, son of Franz Erkel. 83 
The latter had put the Berlioz score, which at this time must have 
passed into his possession, at the disposal of his son. 


The Hungarian public did not hear the March in its second 
version until the premiére of the Damnation of Faust in Budapest, 
March 14, 1890. Berlioz tells in his Mémoires that the young 
people of the Hungarian town of Gyér, of which the German 
name is Raab, where the great Napoleonic battle was fought, sent 
him a silver crown, accompanied by a letter.** This letter, with 
many other documents, was probably destroyed in the auto-da-fé 
which Berlioz made shortly before his death. But he gives his reply 
in his Mémoires. In the bleak years of Austrian absolutism which 
made of Hungary a vast prison, the Rakoczy March of Berlioz, 


53 Zenészeti Lapok, Pest, 1862, No. 22. 


54 See also the manuscript journal of the Hungarian violoncellist Rosa Matlekovitz- 
Szuk, who paid a visit to Berlioz in 1866 (Budapest Municipal Library). 
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forbidden and suppressed by the police from time to time, became 
the symbol of a brighter future. For this reason a current of grat- 
itude flowed unceasingly towards the French composer from the 
sons of the Danube. According to Hungarian newspapers of the 
period, the young people of Raab asked Berlioz to be the inter- 
preter of the Hungarian people in their struggle against Austrian 
oppression.” The newspapers proposed that the youth of ail the 
provinces, especially the capital, should address a similar request 
to Berlioz—that he become the champion of Hungarian liberty. 
No doubt the Austrian government stifled this spontaneous move- 
ment, of which I can find no further trace. 


X. 


Uprooted and expatriated in Weimar, carried away with the 
idea of motiv- (or leit-motiv-) development, in which his priority 
cannot be denied, perhaps also piqued by the great success of 
Berlioz, Liszt was tempted by the unfortunate idea of making a 
symphonic paraphrase of the Rakoczy March for orchestra. Un- 
like his piano transcription, this is not a revolutionary fantasy in 
gypsy style but a piece of learned thematic development which 
somewhat chokes the heroic spirit of the melody. Liszt cuts up 
the motives, transforms them, broadens the cadences. His pupil 
and son-in-law, Hans von Biilow, who praises him in an article 
after the Pest premiére (1865), writes in a private letter™® that the 
new Rakoczy March, “ein Oppositionsstiick gegen den Berlioz- 
schen . . . ist ohne jede Extrawaganz” (“a piece to rival the Berlioz 
arrangement . . . is without the least extravagance”). All attempts 
to revive the piece failed. It was the Berlioz March that triumphed; 
it is the Berlioz March that symphony orchestras and military bands 
strike up on solemn occasions. But the Rakéczy Rhapsody for 
piano still lives, on the recital platform. 

The Hungarian violinist Edouard Reményi, of whom we have 
already spoken, against whom the Austrian police instituted pro- 
ceedings as a “dangerous violinist-agitator,” also made a transcrip- 
tion of the Rakéczy March. Although the piece is quite mediocre, 
it was, in his spirited interpretation, immensely successful through- 


55 Zenészeti Lapok, Pest, 1861, No. 15. 


56 Hans von Biilow’s Briefe und Schriften. Leipzig, 1895, IV: Letter to Richard 
Pohl, August 5, 1865. 
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out his American tour. There are two very interesting French 
articles on this transcription. One, signed E. Franz, and written 
in the rhetorical style of Mme. d’Agoult, appeared in the Revue 
Germanique of Dollfuss and Nefftzer (April, 1862). M. René 
Martin has established from the correspondence of Dollfuss that 
the article is from the pen of Cosima Liszt-Biilow.™ The second 
article appeared in the Moniteur Universel (April 5, 1865); it is 
a romantic apotheosis of the March, by Théophile Gautier. 

Many musicians, from the German Henselt** onwards have felt 
the irresistible spell of the Rakéczy March. One of the most famous 
was Johannes Brahms,” who in his early Souvenir de la Russie— 
published under the pseudonym, G. W. Marks—exalts the epic 
struggle of Hungary against the armies of the Czar, opposing the 
Rakéczy March to the National Anthem of Russia, by Lvov. 

Berlioz was haunted until the end of his life by the memory of 
Pest, the picture of that frenzied audience and that inflamed city, 
which, he tells us, made him shudder when he thought of it. The 
great and solitary figure never forgot his Hungarian friends. When 
the Hungarian War of Independence was drowned in blood, his 
thoughts turned once again to the sons of the Danube. In a letter 
of January 4, 1851, addressed to his sister Adéle,” in which he 
enumerates his friends who have died as victims of the revolutions, 
he mentions Count Batthyanyi as having been shot in Pest. This 
is Count Louis Batthyanyi, president of the council of the first 
constitutional government of independent Hungary, cousin of 
Count Casimir, who had bought the autograph score of the March. 
When Berlioz died, the Hungarian press was unanimous in paying 
homage to the master who had immortalized Hungarian heroism 
—so the obituary notices read—in his March. 

The secret of this glorious work is to be found in the union of 
two romantic spirits, the French and the Hungarian, in a similarity 
of temperaments, and above all in the common desire for liberty 
of two peoples who will never bow beneath a foreign yolk. 

57 René Martin: Une Femme de lettres francaise 4 Berlin (1859-65), Mme. Cosima 
yar a Wagner; Revue de Littérature Comparée, Paris, 1931, October-December, p. 

58 See: La Mara: Adolf Henselt. Leipzig, 1919. Op. 13, Rakéczy March. 

59 Max Kalbeck: Johannes Brahms. Voi. I, Berlin, 1921; Robert Hernried, Johannes 
Brahms, p. 11. 


60 Julien Tiersot: Hector Berlioz. Le Musicien errant. Correspondance publiée 
par J. T., Paris, 1919. 





THE ZNAMENNY CHANT 
OF THE RUSSIAN CHURCH 


Part I 


By ALFRED J. SWAN 
I. HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES 
1. The Znamenny Chant 


HE principal chant of the Russian church is known as the 

znamenny chant. It is contained in over one thousand extant 
manuscripts ranging from the 11th to the late 17th century, ina 
notation also called the zmamenny, which in its later stages is well 
readable." The znamenny chant was the creation of mediaeval 
Russian singers—choristers, precentors, choir leaders—, and at its 
point of inception probably coincides with the chant that was 
brought from Byzantium at the time of the Christianization of 
Russia in 988 A.D.” In other words, the Russian singers were 
trained on the Byzantine chant, but, not content to rear a foreign 
importation, gradually began to introduce into it novel traits, 
mould it in accordance with their own taste and musical disposi- 
tion. A process of transformation ensued, at the end of which we 
stand before the perfected znamenny chant. 

An opinion has been advanced® that the Russian singers did 
not create anything new, that the znamenny chant never went far 
from the imported Byzantine chant, that for centuries all musical 
creation in Russia remained stagnant. This opinion runs counter 
to what we know of the transplanting of musical styles from one 
country to another. The art of the Flemish masters, when em- 
bedded i in Venetian soil, yielded the sacred symphonies and “cori 
spezzati” of the Venetians; when the Italian madrigal broke into 
a new life in England it was soon suffused with the vigor of the 
Elizabethans and peculiarly English ways of harmonization and 
voice-leading. It is impossible to imagine that the Byzantine chant 
could be preserved, mummy-like and for long centuries, from all 
modification in a country as rich in its own musical tradition as 
Russia. 


1 It is still the sole notation used by the Old Believers, who cut themselves adrift 
from the Orthodox Church as a result of the reforms of the patriarch Nikon (1652-66). 

2 The Nikonov chronicle (17th century) mentions the “domestikoi from the Slavs” 
who came to Kiev with the first metropolitan Michael. 

3 A. V. Preobrashensky, Kultovaya Musika v Rossiyi (Leningrad, 1924), p. 25. 
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As against Preobrashensky’s odd assertion we have the theories 
of S. V. Smoliensky (1848-1908)—the most important modern 
scholar of the znamenny chant—who does not question the national 
character of the latter,* and on one occasion even advanced the 
opinion that the Russians may have possessed their own chant 
before they had adopted the Christian faith.’ All doubts on this 
subject will be dispersed once the nature of the Byzantine chant 
is definitely established. It is precisely in this direction that great 
strides have been taken in the last twenty years. After the meagre 
and tentative transcriptions made by Fleischer around 1900,° 
Wellesz and Tillyard* have now published two volumes, which 
he to light a type of melody very different from the znamenny: 
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4 Azbuka znamennavo pénya startsa Alexandra Mézentsa, edited by S. V. Smolien- 
sky (Kazan, 1888), p. 31. 

5S. V. Smoliensky, O driéune-risskib péfcheskib notatsiyab, 1901. 

6 O. Fleischer, Neumen-Studien Ill: Die spatgriechische Tonschrift, Berlin, 1904. 

7 Egon Wellesz, Die Hymmen des Sticherarium fiir September. Monumenta Musicae 
Byzantinae Transcripta, Vol. I, 1936; H. J. W. Tillyard, “The Hymns of the Sticher- 
arium for November”. M. M. B. Transcripta, Vol. II, 1938. 
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I shall desist from a detailed comparison of the melodies. Price- 
less as are the findings of Wellesz and Tillyard, time and further 
exploration have yet to vindicate them, while on the Russian side 
the znamenny melody has to be traced from its 16th-century 
stage backw ards to the 13th, where its contours may be much less 
supple.* This process of retrogression was advocated by Smolien- 
sky who, starting out from the melodies in their latest form and 
notation—the znamenny notation of the 16th and early 17th cen- 
turies—receded into the books of the 15th century, which he could 
still read without hesitation. Beyond that he could go only halt- 
ingly as he encountered unfamiliar and unreadable delineations. 
He finally penetrated as far as a manuscript of the early 13th cen- 
tury, which he described,” yet dared not transcribe. He exempli- 
fied his process of retrogression in a set of wonderfully lucid 
tables,” showing the various stages of the delineation of the 
znamenny melodies. His aim was to prove, at least de visu, that 
over the whole expanse of four centuries—13th to 17th—the fun- 
damental contours of the melody are the same, each of the sub- 
sequent stages inserting but new details. As for actual transcrip- 
tions he desisted from making them for all stages earlier than the 
15th century. He thus left us before an as yet unexplored domain, 
and this is where we still find ourselves, although thirty years have 
passed since his death. 


8 The art of variation—which includes amplification and ornamentation—is not an 
invention of modern times. It was deeply rooted in the liturgical music and the folk- 
songs of the Middle Ages, each generation of singers adding something to a traditional 
melody. 

® “The Hirmologion of the Voskressénsky monastery (Cod. 28)”, Kazan, 1887. 

10 Appended to the Azbuka zndmennavo pénya, Kazan, 1888. 
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The historical picture for the znamenny chant would there- 
fore appear as follows: a great body of melody is contained in 
manuscripts, the known number of which is surprisingly large 
(25) in the pre-Mongolian period (988-1240), decreases almost 
to the zero point in the two succeeding centuries (middle of the 
13th to the middle of the 15th), but from then on begins to grow 
steadily until a peak is reached towards the end of the whole 
znamenny period (latter part of the 17th century). The nota- 
tion of this body of melody—also called the znamenny*'—is at 
first very similar to the contemporaneous Byzantine notation 
(known as the Early Byzantine Notation),’* but soon departs from 
it completely and develops its own character, always keeping pace 
with the amplification of the chant itself. In its later stages (15th 
to 17th century) it is well readable, and it is from this period that 
the transcriptions on to the staff have been made, that are to be 
found in the four books of church singing, the first edition of 
which appeared in 1772.’* These books will serve as a founda- 
tion for the establishment of the musical properties of the 
znamenny chant in its most advanced and developed form. 


2. The Deméstvenny Chant 


All along with the znamenny chant there seems to have existed 
another chant—the deméstvenny.”* Its place and function have 
not been properly disclosed. There are not a few mentions of it 
in the chronicles, by the side of the znamenny chant, but regret- 
tably no explanations of the differences between them. The 
“Stepénnaya Kniga” (an unreliable document of the 16th cen- 
tury) refers to it as the “most beautiful” (sdmoye krasnoye). An 
entry in the Voskressénsky chronicle, under the year 1441, in- 
forms us that the prince Dmitry Yurievich Krasndéy intoned a 
canticle in this demestvenny chant as he lay on his death-bed. 


11 The adjective “znamenny” is derived from “znamia”, the old Slavonic word for 
“sign”, e.g. kréstnoye znamia—the sign of the cross. 

12 See A. V. Preobrashensky, O skhddstve riisskavo musikdlnavo pisma s grécheskim 
v péfcheskib rikopisiah XI-XIl v, in Russkaya Musikalnaya Gazéta, 1909, NN. 8, 9, 10. 

18 The Hirmologion (collection of “hirmoi”, or model stanzas for the odes of the 
Kanon), the Octoechos (collection of all chants subject to a division into the 8 echoi or 
glassy), the Menaea or Menaia for the Greater Holidays (succession of chants for each 
of these), the Obikhod (the order of the All-Night Vigils and the Liturgy). 

14 The deméstvennik or doméstik (domestikés) was the original name for a Byzan- 
tine precentor or court singer at St. Sophia in Constantinople. From these the terms 
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“demestvé”, “deméstvenny” are derived. 
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From this the somewhat hasty conclusion has been made that it 
was a non-liturgical chant, used mainly in the households of 
devout people for domestic prayers and singing.” Yet a 17th- 
century service regulation book (Chinovnik) of the Cathedral of 
St. Sophia in Novgorod says that “the liturgy is sung by the 
right-hand choir in the demestvenny chant, and by the left-hand 
choir in the Novgorod chant . . ., while the sub-deacons on the 
altar steps sing everything in the demestvenny chant.” ** Thus the 
liturgy itself was sometimes intoned in this chant. Further testi- 
monies* point to the use of this chant in church, but on special 
festal occasions, as well as for non-liturgical insertions, such as the 
glorifications of the Czars (Velichaniya). 

There are no written documents of the demestvenny chant 
known to us until the 16th century. In the latter it appears noted 
down in a notation (the demestvenny notation) that has but few 
points of difference from the znamenny.’* There are compara- 
tively few manuscripts with the demestvenny chant, and no ex- 
tensive transcriptions of them have been made. Rasumdvsky 
quotes one or two demestvenny canticles,”® and a few are given 
at the end of the Obikhod. There are in all far too few acces- 
sible examples of it to allow of any deductions about its musical 
nature. It seems to have disappeared from wide use together with 
the znamenny chant and can probably be found among the Old 
Believers.” All in all, it is as yet utterly impossible to gain a just 
view of the demestvenny chant and compare it with the znamenny. 
One of the most immediate tasks for explorers of Russian church 
music that promises to bring ample reward, is the transcription on 


15D. V. Rasumovsky, Tserkévnoye péniye v Rossiyi, Moscow, 1867. 


16 Alexander Golubtsév, Chinovnik Novgordédskavo Sofiskavo Sobéra, Moscow, 
1899. 
17 A znamenny manuscript of the 17th century, belonging to the collection of prince 


Viazemsky (O LXXX in the library of the “Obchestvo drévnei pismennosti”). See N. 
Findeisen in Ocherki po istorii musiki v Rossiyi, Moscow, 1928, Vol. I, p. 264. 


18 A list of the demestvenny signs is given in Rasumovsky’s Tserkévunoye péniye. 


19 bid. 


20 In Riga, in 1936, I heard a choir of Old Believers in the Grebenshchikovskaya 
Obshchina (community) sing the canticle “Let every thing that hath breath praise the 
Lord”. It was a weird type of singing, full of chromatic and even ultra-chromatic steps, 
and quite unlike everything else they sang. They claimed that it was the demestvenny 
chant. 
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to the staff of the extant manuscripts with the demestvenny chant.” 


3. The Later Chants 

A brief explanation of the destinies of Russian church singing 
after the disappearance from wide use of the znamenny and dem- 
estvenny chants will not be out of place in this chapter of historical 
perspectives. Had the znamenny chant reached its period of decay 
by the middle of the 17th century? Hardly, for its last exposition 
in the work of Alexander Mezenets (the famous “Azbuka” of 
1668) is as vigorous as ever. But rather than make a pact with 
western ideas of harmony and polyphony, that were flowing into 
Russia together with innumerable other western innovations in 
the reign of the Czar Alexei Mikhailovich (1646-76), it preferred 
to disappear and hide itself in the haunts of the Old Believers (who 
were also driven out by church reforms). Western musical meth- 
ods were therefore tried out not on the znamenny chant—it thus 
escaped the fate of the Gregorian chant, mutilated beyond recog- 
nition in the course of the centuries—but on much younger chants 
that originated with the Southern and Western Slavs and received 
an early recognition in Southwestern Russia. Of these the prin- 
cipal are: the Kiev, Greek, and Bulgarian chants. On Russian soil 
they certainly do not go back to the neume period, having always 
been written on the staff, which in Russia at first bore the name 
of the “Kiev znamia”. And so there is no palaeographical problem 
connected with them: they can be studied from the bulk of melody 
written in manuscripts with staff notation. However, the examples 
of them, found in the Obikhod, give no very clear picture of their 
musical properties. By the side of elaborate melodies that approach 
the znamenny, we find quite uninteresting lines in a bleak recita- 
tive style, and this is not surprising in view of the enormous amount 
of mutilation that was perpetrated during the whole of the 18th 
and part of the 19th century on these later chants of the Russian 
church. They truly bore the brunt of the Italian domination” 
which lasted well into the 19th century. All unison singing was, 


21 Still other chants are mentioned in the official documents of the 16-17th centuries, 
e.g. the “putevéy” chant and the above-mentioned Novgorod chant. They can hardly 
be anything else than small side-currents of the znamenny chant that were bound to 
arise in that period of abundant musical creation. The so-called Kazan znamia (nota- 
tion) was an invention of the deacons and precentors of the Czar Ivan IV, who thus 
wanted to pay homage to the — of the Kazan realm and lover of church music. 
It seems to have been a mixture of the znamenny and demestvenny notations. 

22 It began almost by accident when the choristers of the court choir were made to 
act as the chorus in an opera by Fr. Araia (1736). 
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of course, abandoned, almost overnight, and very soon Russian 
church singing—particularly in the metropolitan churches and 
those on private estates—came to resemble very closely the state 
of affairs prevalent in Italian churches during the reign of the so- 
called Neapolitan Mass. But as against these florid concerti, the 
monasteries took over the championship of a more appropriate 
type of singing. Harmony could no longer be avoided, but it 
was the simplest sort of harmony that was now applied to a very 
much abbreviated version of all chants (a sprinkling of the 
znamenny was probably also included). This style of harmoniza- 
tion was later called the ordinary (obychny), and the type of 
abbreviated chant subjected to it—the obychny chant. It was codi- 
fied in the harmonized Obikhody of Lvov and Bakhmetev, the 
two most active directors of the court chapel in St. Petersburg 
(1837-83). Under them there even arose a more festal version 
of the obychny chant—the St. Petersburg Court chant (pridvor- 
ny). And it is these simply but penetratingly and very movingly 
harmonized chants—their very distinct musical physiognomy can- 
not be questioned—that are to this day to be heard in the great 
majority of Russian Orthodox churches.” 


II. THE HyMNs OF THE RUSSIAN CHURCH 


In the subsequent analysis of the znamenny chant I have selected 
my examples almost exclusively from the five song-books™ of the 
Russian church containing the unison chants (tserkévnyia knigi 
ndtnavo pénya). *° For a better understanding of the canticles re- 
ferred to in those examples I shall now give a brief synopsis of the 
arrangement followed in the song-books, the order of the daily 
services, and the type of canticle sung upon the various occasions.”® 
It should be remembered that the services at the monasteries go 
on wellnigh uninterruptedly throughout the twenty-four hours 


23 A renewed interest in the znamenny chant sprang up around the middle of the 
19th century. But it was never advocated that it should reappear in practice as a unison 
chant. Hence a number of theories were advanced about the ways to harmonize it 
(Prince Odéyevsky, Potulov). All of them were comparative failures, and only in very 
recent years, at the hands of such men as Rimsky-Korsakov (“vsénoshtnoye bdéniye 
drévnih napévov”), and Kastalsky, has the znamenny chant been given a suitable har- 
monic frame-work. 

24 To the four books that appeared in 1772, a fifth book—the Triodion—was added 
in the course of the 19th century 

25 Another available source is the Obikhod of the Valaam monaste 

26 For the spoken passages consult “Service Book of the Holy Orthodox-Catholic 
Apostolic Church,” translated by Isabel Hapgood. New York. 1922. 
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of the day. The round begins early in the evening and continues 
until about midnight without a break. At 3 a.m. the bells ring 
again for early matins culminating in the liturgy, which ends about 
11 a.m. Thus there are two big blocks of services: from 5 p.m. to 
midnight and from 3 to 11 a.m., the remaining hours being used 
for meals and rest. For the laity, however, and in ordinary 
churches, the strict succession of services is condensed into 
two shorter occasions: the “All-Night Vigils” (vsénoshtnoye 
bdéniye),”’ 6 to 9 p.m., and the Liturgy, 10 a.m. to 12.30 p.m., 
and even these are not usually held every day, but merely on the 
eves and mornings of Sundays and the greater holidays. 

The song-book that contains the canticles for these two 
services is 


I. The OsikHop (Ordinary)* 


Part I. The All-Night Vigils. 
Vespers. 


1. Verses from the 103rd Psalm 

2. Responses to prayers (“Lord have mercy upon us’) 
3. Verses from the first 3 psalms 
4 


do. from the 140th, i41st, and 129th Psalms in the succession of the 
8 echoi (Byz. modes, Russ. glassy ) 


5. Stichera upon the above verses 

The sticheron (Russ. stikhira) is a canticle that was fashioned by the 
early Christians in imitation of the psalms (earliest examples supposedly 
by the patriarch Sophronius of Jerusalem). Byzantine stichera were 
probably brought in great numbers to Russia after 988, and undoubtedly 
made a great impression on the Russian singers and song-makers. Perhaps 
they felt in it a kinship with their own epic form in folk-lore—the bylina: 
as the latter glorified the deeds of the legendary heroes, so the sticheron 
was composed in honor of a saint or a high feast day. It is significant that 
the first known Russian contributions to the singing of the Orthodox 
Church were stichera (in honor of the newly canonized martyr-princes 
Boris and Gleb in 1072). Collections of stichera—sticheraria—are most 
frequent among the song-books of the pre-Mongol period. 


6. “Gentle Light” (Russ. Sviéte tihy) is a tender sunset glorification of Christ. 
Though the Obihod indicates the echos (the 6th), this canticle is not 
generally grouped with those that are subject to change in accordance 
with the 8 echoi. 


27 A combination of Vespers and Matins always held on the eve of a Sunday or 
holiday. 

28 In the Obikhod nearly all canticles are given in the znamenny, Kiev, Greek, and 
abbreviated chants. 
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The prokeimenon for the day (Russ. prokimen). A separate verse from 
a psalm 

Triple responses to prayers (Sugubaya ektenya) 

“The Lord is with us” (s nami Boh) 

Nunc dimittis (in the Kiev chant) 


. “Rejoice, O blessed Virgin” (bohoroditsa d’évo, raduissya) 


A famous canticle of the Orthodox Church, which is a combination of 
the archangel’s greeting to the Virgin: “Hail thou that art highly favored, 
the Lord is with thee”), and the greeting of St. Elizabeth: “Blessed art 
thou among women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb.” 


Matins. 


Benedictus qui venit, with troparia 
The troparion (Russ. tropar) is a short statement of the substance and 
meaning of the holiday or Sunday. If it is a saint’s day, the main exploit 
of the particular saint is therein referred to; if a high festival, its general 
significance. 

Polyeleios (the high song of praise). “The Lord’s name be praised.” 

Glorifications (velichanya) for all high festivals and saints’ days 

Sunday troparia 

Antiphons (Russ. stepénna), in the 4th echos 

Sunday prokeimena in the 8 echoi 

“Having seen the resurrection of Christ” 


. The heirmoi (hirmoi, Russ. irmossy) of the kanon 


The full kanon consists of 9 odes (Russ. pésni). There are also incom- 
plete kanons consisting of 3 and 4 odes in which the 8th and 9th odes are 
always retained while the others come in the order of the days of the 
week (4 on Saturdays). The kanons are sung at such special periods as 
Lent or Easter. Each ode of the kanon is in itself a complex of several 
stanzas that are rhythmically alike. The first or model stanza, after which 
the others are fashioned, is called the hirmos (“tie”); the others, rather 
misleadingly, troparia. The 9th ode of the kanon is always a song in 
honor of the Holy Virgin (Russ. bohorédichen). 


“Let every thing that hath breath” (Vsiakoye dyhaniye) 

The great Doxology 

Responses to prayers. 

“Glorious Chieftain” (Vzbrannoy voyevéde); see under Kontakia. 


Part II. The Divine Liturgy. 


1. Responses to prayers 

Liturgy 42. “O my soul praise the Lord” (Blahoslovi dushé moya) 
o 3. “Only-begotten son” (yedinorédny syne) 

the . The Beatitudes of the 8 echoi (Russ. blashénny ) 


mens 


. Prokeimenon 


4 

Catechu- }5. “O come, let us bow before Christ” (priidite poklénimssya) 
6 
7. Alleluia after the reading of the Epistle and responses 
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, 8. The Cherubic Hymn (Russ. heruvimskaya) 
9. The Creed 
10. The Mercy of Peace (milost mira) 
11. “Unto thee we sing” ’ (tebyé poyém) 
12. “It is meet and just” (dostoino yest) 
13. “In thee all creatures rejoice” (o tebé raduy etssya). This is 
substituted for the preceding, if the Liturgy is that of 
Basil the Great and not that of St. John Chrysostom. 
Bears 14. Substitutes for 12 and 13 for the great holidays (zadostoi- 
Faithful niki) ’ 
15. The Lord’s Prayer 
16. Communion Songs (Russ. prichastny ) 
17. Canticles that are sung during the service in the presence 
of the Bishop or the Archbishop (here we find the only 
examples of the demestvenny chant). 


Liturgy 
of 


II. The HIRMOLOGION 


This song-book contains the complete collection of hirmoi (irmossy) for 
the whole year. No other chant but the znamenny is included here. The hirmoi 
belong to the most ancient and least ornamented specimens of this chant, *® and 
for a ‘study of its musical properties no book is better suited than the hirmo- 
logion. In his comparative tables, showing the gradual changes in the delinea- 
tions of the znamenny notation (and, with it, in the melodies themselves), 
Smoliensky deliberately chose his examples from certain lines in the hirmoi, 
taken from hirmologia ‘belonging to various epochs.’° Apparently he also held 
the hirmoi to be least affected by undue amplifications at the hands of too 
enthusiastic singers. 


Ill. The OcroECHOS 


Since a detailed analysis of the Russian echoi (glassy) will be found below, 
suffice it to establish here that the Russian system belongs together with the 
Syrian and Byzantine systems, in which each of the 8 echoi, or modes, or 
tonalities, are determined, not according to a scale principle (as in ancient Greek 
music), but according to a number of melodic formulae typical of and prevalent 
in each of them.*! The Russian glas is comparable to a more or less numerous 
family, the separate members of which are endowed with their own individu- 
ality, but combinedly yield the physiognomy of the whole tribe. Little matter 
that this or that formula may occur in different glassy: each glis has its own 
succession of formulae—and what an infinite variety of them—that determines 
its character. 


The Octoechos (Russ. Oktdih) is the song-book in which the character of 
each of the 8 glassy may be studied best. It lists the principal canticles of the 
daily round of services that are subject to a division according to glassy: 

“O Lord, I cried unto Thee” (Hospodi vozvah) 
Theotokia (songs in honor of the B. V. Mary) 
Stichera 

*9 The same is true of the Byzantine hirmoi, see E. Wellesz, Der Stand der For- 
schung auf dem Gebiete der byzantinischen Kirchenmusik, Brussels, 1936. 

30 Azbuka znamennavo penya. 

31 See Wellesz, Die Hymnen des Sticherariums fiir September, p. xxiv, and the 
authorities quoted by him for the Syrian Octoechos. 
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The theotokion-dogmatikon (Russ. dogmiatik, i.e. the one that alludes to 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception). There is only one dogma- 
tikon to each echos. 

Troparia, Antiphons, Hirmoi, Beatitudes. 

The chant listed in this song-book is in nearly all cases the znamenny. Only 
a few canticles are marked “in the lesser (madly) znamenny chant”. The 
meaning of the “maly znamenny chant” has not yet been definitely explained; 
one opinion being that it is the manner in which the earlier znamenny chant 
(of the pre-Mongol period) was differentiated from the znamenny chant of 
the Novgorod period—the so-called “greater (bolshéy) znamenny chant”.? The 
other theory is that it is a simplified form of the main znamenny chant, intro- 
duced at a time when the golden age was over and the average singer could no 
longer master the elaborate contours of the classic chant.3% 

Another peculiarity of the Octoechos is the listing of the various automela 
(Russ. podébny), canticles of model structure, according to which an experi- 
enced singer could intone any other text having the same number of long and 
short lines.*4 

At the end of the Octoechos we find the 11 Sunday morning Gospel 
stichera, very highly ornamented canticles, the authorship of which is attributed 
to “someone in Tver, a deacon, a man of great wisdom and piety”.*® 


IV. The Menaea for the GREATER HOLIDAYS 
(Prazniki notnavo pénya) 
This song-book contains the appropriate canticles for the greater immovable 
holidays of the year, viz. 
September 8 Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
do 14 Exaltation of the Holy Cross 
November 21 Presentation of the B. V. Mary in the Temple 
December 25 Christmas 
January 6 Epiphany 
February 2 Purification of the B. V. Mary 
March 25 Feast of the Annunciation 
August 6 Feast of the Transfiguration of Christ 
do 15 Assumption of the B. V. Mary 
The canticles listed are principally stichera, troparia, and hirmoi, and the 
prevalent chant is again the znamenny. 


V. The TRIODION 


This song-book is the more recent addition to the four books published in 
1772. It contains all the singing appropriate to the great #ovable holiday of the 
year — Easter. Its first part begins with the Sunday before Septuagesima and 
culminates in Holy Week and Easter Sunday; its second part—the Pentecostarion 
(Russ. Triéd tsvetnaya)—embraces the period between Easter and Trinity Sun- 


82'V. Metallov, Bohoslushébnoye pénye russkoy tsérkvi. Period do-mongdlsky, 
1908 


33], Voznessensky, Bolshdéy i maly zndmenny raspév, Riga, 1889. 
84For a definition of the Byzantine automela, see Wellesz, above vol. p. xii. For 
the Russian podobny: I. Gardner, O pényi na poddben, Warsaw, 1930. 

35 See preface to a sticherarium of the 17th century, quoted in full in Undolsky, 
Zamechania dlia istorii tserkévnavo pénya v Rossii, 1846. 
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days. The order of the canticles for each Sunday is the usual one (starting with 
the All-Night Vigils and ending with the Liturgy), but only a few are given in 
each instance, this collection being particularly suitable for the study of kontakia, 
oikoi, and exaposteilaria. 

The kontakion (Russ. kondak) was an early Christian poetical form. The 
name is derived from the scroll (kontakion) with which the Virgin is supposed 
to have appeared to the Holy Romanos, the principal poet of kontakia (end of 
5th century A.D.). Not much of his kontakion, which was a poem consisting 
of from 20 to 30 equal strophes, is left in the present Russian ritual. The kondak 
is now inserted after the sixth ode of the kanon. It is a short canticle in honor 
of the saint or the feast-day and emphasizes a special deed, or aspect of the day. 

The oikos (Russ. ikos) is the same type of song as the kontakion, but slightly 
more elaborate and extended, while the 

exaposteilarion (Russ. svetilen) is supposed to be sung after the kanon at 
daybreak. A prayer for the bestowal of light upon our souls, it is thus a light- 
bestowing hymn in every sense of the word. Some of the most beautiful canticles 
of the Russian church happen to be exaposteilaria. 


N.B. The obikhod of the Valaam monastery in the Ladoga lake (Valaamsky 
obikhéd) is arranged like any other obikhod. This monastery prides itself 
to this day on possessing its own Valaam chant, but on comparing it with 
the znamenny chant the differences will be found to be only very slight. 
However, the monastery must be given credit for having cultivated the 
traditional unison chant when Italian and Western fashion had swept 
everything before it.36 


(To be continued ) 


_ 364 compilation and abridgement of the above books, with staff notation, was 
issued in the form of the “Choir-leader’s Companion” (Sputnik Psaloémshtika) to encour- 
age a better acquaintance with the older chants, as late as 1915. 





NOISE IN PIANO TONE, A QUALITATIVE 
ELEMENT 


By WILLIAM G. HILL 


Fart twenty-five centuries ago, the Greeks of Periclean 
Athens brought their architecture to a point of excellence 
that has not been surpassed in all the years that have followed. The 
mechanics of building in the manner of this supreme period had 
long been understood, the engineering problems had been mas- 
tered, and slowly the Doric Order had evolved. Magnificent tem- 
ples had been erected which, had nothing finer supervened, would 
have been thankfully accepted by posterity as wonderful achieve- 
ments. But the sure artistic sense of these Greeks felt that some- 
thing was still lacking. Subtleties in the proportions of the Doric 
capital and the various decorative details were perfected. Skill in 
stone cutting and in the mason’s art were equal to anything de- 
manded by a style that consisted essentially of bold horizontals 
with vertical supports. But there remained a hardness and dryness 
of total effect that spurred the designers to discover the flaw in 
their plans. 

Finally, some unknown person, by a stroke of genius, hit on 
the solution—or rather on the idea that brought about an eventual 
solution. These buildings with their horizontal thresholds, their 
rows of equal straight-sided columns, their horizontal lintels, were 
aesthetically unsatisfying because of the very perfection with 
which the builders carried out the engineers’ plans based on abso- 
lute horizontality and verticality. Precisely because the threshold, 
that supported the vertical columns, was horizontal, it appeared to 
the eye to dip in the middle; because the columns were vertical 
they appeared to topple outward; because the sides of the columns 
were straight they appeared concave. In other words, the effect 
of so-called ‘ ‘optical illusion” was recognized, together with the 
obvious fact that this “illusion” is aesthetically the only truth. 

Many years of trial and error were necessary before proper 
corrections of the absolute were hit upon. Butin that Doric master- 
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piece of the fifth century B. C., the Parthenon, a seeming perfec- 
tion in such adjustment was achieved, and we find an amazing 
number of refinements in design introduced to satisfy the eye’s 
perception of the plan as a work of art. The threshold, or stylo- 
bate, is not level—but considerably higher at the center than at the 
sides; the lintel, or architrave, parallels its curve. The sides of the 
columns are not straight but slightly convex; and the columns 
themselves are not all vertical but incline increasingly toward the 
center as they are placed further and further from it. The end 
columns are thicker than the others—thus giving a satisfying effect 
of strength, adequacy, and finality where those qualities are needed. 
And so on. 

None, however, of these variations from the absolute is appar- 
ent, as such, to the eye. The effect is precisely what had been 
intended in the earlier attempts to build in this style. The Greeks 
merely recognized that aesthetic truth is what the senses perceive 
—that it is subjective and not a complex of objective absolutes. 
Recognizing this, they achieved the serene, soul-satisfying experi- 
ence which is the Parthenon. 

It seems incredible that those who discuss music should have 
so seldom observed the obvious analogy to this in their own field. 
They go on trying to explain the bases of the aesthetic experience 
of sound patterns with the same appeal to the theoretical absolute 
that the pioneers in Greek architecture expected to find sufficient. 
It does not seem to occur to them that there is “aural illusion” as 
there is “optical illusion”, and that this illusion is aesthetically the 
only truth. It does not occur to them that the results arrived at by 
intricate devices for the precise objective measuring of the various 
sound phenomena are as irrelevant to music as the geometrician’s 
straight lines and angles are to architecture. If the device says that 
a sound effect should be thus and so, and through this ‘ ‘illusion” 
—if you wish so to call it—the ear’s experience of that sound is some- 
thing else, then, aesthetically, the ear is right and the device is 
wrong. 

Subjective response to sound phenomena through the sense of 
hearing is the only possible basis for an aural aesthetic, and any 
theory of music, based on absolute, objective measurements of these 
phenomena, is fundamentally unsound. We hear music with the 
aid of ears, not of measuring ‘devices; and what we thus experience 
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is not by any means of necessity what the measuring device would 


have led us to expect. 
* * 


* 


During the past few years the acoustical physicist has taken 
increasing cognizance of this fact, and amongst the important items 
of recent research are attempts to arrive at a determination of the 
various characteristics of tones as subjective experiences. For 
example, such an authoritative treatise as Barton’s “A Text-Book 
on Sound”, which appeared in 1914, made the unqualified state- 
ment that “Pitch is specified scientifically by the period or fre- 
quency of vibration.”’ Commenting on this, a recent article* in 
the Journal of the Acoustical Society of America says: “The error 
of this conception has recently been demonstrated by experiments 
which show that it is possible to alter the pitch of a tone without 
changing its frequency.” By increasing the intensity of tones of 
high frequency we raise their pitch; whereas in the case of low 
frequencies, an increase in intensity lowers the pitch. This change 
of pitch may amount to as much as half an octave* at certain low 
frequencies. Clearly then, pitch is not frequency, nor is it corre- 
lated one-to-one with frequency.” The authors proceed to enu- 
merate other points on which the ear and the machine disagree— 
as the fact that “musical intervals become subjectively larger as 
frequency increases up to the 4th octave above middle c.° They 
state that we need a scale of measurement “whose numbers repre- 
sent some aspect of the response of a living organism to a certain 
class of stimuli.” This attitude is very different from the older, 
and with the layman still current, attitude that objective measure- 
ment represents the complete truth and that any variance from this 
which the ear may show 1s illusion in the bad sense—something to be 
disregarded as leading to dangerous fallacy. 

Unfortunately, while current scientific thought recognizes the 
significant difference between objective fact and subjective experi- 

1 Edwin H. Barton, “A Textbook on Sound” (Macmillan, London, 1914), 9. 

2. S. Stevens, J. Volkmann and E. B. Newman, “A Scale for the Measurement of 
the Psychological Magnitude Pitch” in J. A. S. A., VIII (1937), 185. 

3S. S. Stevens, “Relation of Pitch to Intensity” in J. A. S. A., VI (1935), 150-4. 

4 W. B. Snow, “Change of Pitch with Loudness at Low Frequencies” in J. A. S. A., 
VIII (1936), 14-19. 


5. S. Stevens, J. Volkmann and E. B. Newman, op. cit., 190. 
8 [bid., p. 186. 
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ence of that fact, the layman, always lagging a considerable way 
behind, still thinks too often in terms of obsolete scientific concepts 
and is apt to be seriously misled. His perfectly legitimate respect 
for what he understands laboratory findings to be, leads him to 
jump to conclusions not at all warranted by the premises. The 
musician, specifically, has in certain directions been led to the pro- 
mulgation of practical teachings that have resulted in much posi- 
tive harm. 

An excellent case in point is the familiar, vexed question of 
piano tone. It is many years since the discussion seemed to settle 
the matter to the satisfaction of many, resulting in their convic- 
tion that the only variation of piano tone possible is a variation in 
dynamics. More recent investigation has seemed to support the 
theory appreciably. Certainly a very plausible case has been made 
out and one that carries such authority that those few who still 
wished that they might believe their own sense of hearing, have 
been shamed into silence. They have been told that they are vic- 
tims of illusion, and the prestige of the laboratory is such that they 
have subsided meekly with the thought that “the doctor knows 
best.” 


But there are those unregenerate souls who have been unable 
entirely to reconcile themselves to the accepted solution. Some of 
them are pianists who have been troubled by the hard, dry results 
that this acceptance has brought into much piano playing. What 
they had ventured to accept as a variation in tone quality was at 
least certainly something that was delightful. And a conviction that 
variety of quality is an impossibility has tended to develop a cynical 
callousness to whatever it was that was delightful. Perhaps it was 
“illusion”; but an illusion that can be calculated, and can be 
depended upon to produce an effect, has a very material value. 
The straightness of bulging columns, the flatness of an up-curving 
floor line, the greater adequacy of thick corner columns are all 
“illusions”, but they account for the Parthenon’s aesthetic appeal; 
in the lack of these illusions may lie the absolute truth, but it 
accounts for the aesthetic falsity in the design of the Parthenon’s 
predecessors. May it not be possible to discover some controllable 
aural illusion, or even some less illusory factor that may have been 
heretofore overlooked, and that may contribute toward a new 
point of view? At least we can attempt the discovery. 
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It is customarily assumed, to begin with, that tone quality is 
largely, or entirely, conditioned by the overtone structure pres- 
ent in a given tone. If one then defines tone quality as the “effect 
on the ear of overtone patterns”, the problem solves itself slickly 
by definition. And the average person habitually argues from 
arbitrary definition, and seldom from observed phenomena. But 
the ear refus:s to be bound by arbitrary limitation. It hears as the 
quality of any tone al] the sound elements present in it, fused into 
one experience. Those who discuss tone quality have been strangely 
prone to neglect the obvious fact that a very conspicuous element 
in the sound produced by any. instrument or voice is not tone, as 
such, at all but noise, pure and simple—the noise of production of 
the tone.’ This noise is not normally heard as a separate element 
any more than individual overtones are so heard, though careful, 
directed listening makes it plain that it is usually much more con- 
spicuous than any overtone element. Still, it fuses in non-analytical 
listening into the complex resultant sound in precisely the way 
that the partial tones do. And very often this noise is the most 
vital and characteristic element of an instrument’s tone. A flute 
and a violin, each played piano and in the low register, yield tones 
that, as such, analyze so exactly alike that no ear should be able to 
tell one from the other. But no ear ever has any difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing a difference, because the scraping of the bow on the 
string and the blowing of the breath over the embouchure of the 
flute give a characteristic quality to the sound of each that is imme- 
diately apparent. The noise, in each case, is the most characteristic 
element of flute or violin tone. The “seething” tone of the mass 
of violins in an orchestra—one of the major beauties of string tone 
—is the result of this same scraping. These noises are not extrane- 
ous elements that we would eliminate if we could. So far as the 
ear is concerned, they are just as much a part of the tone as the 
overtone structure, and in very many cases are the most striking 
and characteristic features of the tonal physiognomy. 

One may even state categorically that, without its noise of per- 


7 Investigation is now in progress of the importance of certain fleeting sound effects 
in the causation of specific tone qualities. Some of these are the accidental noises inci- 
dent to tone production that are described above; others, transient sound elements of 
less easily ascribable cause. These fleeting effects are technically known as “transients”. 
The J. A.S. A. for January, 1939, p. 256, carries a “Progress Report on Violin Research” 
by F. A. Saunders, in which he refers to his study of “transient effects in the growth or 
decay of violin tone”. 
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cussion, piano tone is simply non-existent. Keyboard instruments 
with strings made to vibrate electrically have been devised; and 
the tone produced resembles precisely that part of piano tone which 
follows the initial percussion. However, lacking this initial ham- 
mer blow, their effect is utterly different; they do not sound like 
piano tone at all.® 

Now, in regard to possible variation in piano tone, it is argued 
that, since the hammer, set in motion by the key, is freely swinging 
when the string is struck, contact with the key having been lost, 
then the only effective cause of the vibration set up in the string 
is the force transmitted by the hammer, variable only by the vary- 
ing speeds at which the hammer may be thrown. Thus the only 
possible difference in tone at the control of the performer is a dif- 
ference in intensity. I do not believe anyone will find difficulty 
in accepting this conclusion with regard to the tone, insofar as it 
is made up of the sound waves set in motion by the string’s vibra- 
tion. But this view of the matter entirely disregards the fact that 
asignificant part of piano tone is pure percussion—pure noise. And 
the amount and nature of that noise is conspicuously under the 
control of the performer. Let us see how this may be. 

* * 
* 


It is a familiar fact that the force with which a moving body 
meets an obstruction depends on two factors: the weight of the 
body, and the speed at which it is traveling—and this fact is very 
suggestive with reference to our problem. The loudness of piano 
tone depends on the total force communicated by the activating 
body. It has been generally assumed that this force is merely that 
of the hammer meeting the string—and that, since the hammer has 
constant mass, the only variable factor is its velocity. And so it is, 
as far as the string’s resultant vibration is concerned. But there are 
accompanying noises: (1) a percussion of the hammer against the 
string; (2) the noise of the key hitting the key-bed, and other noises 
set up in the action itself at the moment of impact; and (3) a per- 
cussion of the finger against the key. These latter two are condi- 

8 It may be well to call attention to the fact that in spite of the theoretical perfec- 
tion of electrical instruments they are considered highly unsatisfactory by musicians 
and lovers of instrumental music in general. The absolute sameness of quality as well 


as dynamics gives a flatness of effect that lacks musical interest and quickly becomes 
boring. Each tone is entirely predictable—any spontaneity of effect is impossible. 
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tioned entirely by the mass and velocity of the effective part of 
the arm and hand that set the key in motion. Here both mass and 
velocity are variable factors entirely under the control of the per- 
former. 

We have said that the effective force transmitted to the key- 
board depends on two elements, weight and speed. Proper adjust- 
ments of these—specifically, the proportional decrease of one as 
the other is increased—make possible the maintenance of equal 
forces with widely varying proportions of the two elements. That 
is to say, a light weight may be so accelerated that it transmits as 
great a force as a heavy weight moving proportionately slowly. If 
these forces are applied to the keyboard, they will result in tones 
of equal loudness but of different kind or quality. That tone in 
whose production the element of weight is predominant will be 
found to have what is often described as a “singing quality”’; that 
in which speed predominates will be more pointed, bright or 
brilliant. 

On the other hand, if we alter the elements of weight and speed 
in the same direction by like amounts, we may greatly increase or 
decrease the total force, and hence the loudness of the resultant 
tone; but when the proportions of weight and speed remain con- 
stant, we will find that quality of tone also remains fairly constant. 
Variations of this sort produce tones that show dynamic nuance 
in a series sufficiently alike in kind to fit satisfactorily within the 
frame of one melodic phrase or unit of the tonal design. As I hope 
to show, a high relative proportion of speed in the force employed 
emphasizes the noise element in the resultant tone, and the tone 
will be brilliant. Conversely a high proportion of weight reduces 
the noise element by reducing the superficial shock on the key, 
and results in smoother, rounder tone of singing character. 

It may clarify matters to show how these adjustments in the 
proportions of weight and speed can be carried out. 

For the application of these forces we have the following means: 
First, the finger alone—this unit is not heavy enough to depress the 
key at all wtihout being swung with considerable velocity. Speed 
thus becomes a conspicuous element in its touch necessarily—and 
its tone is in consequence relatively brilliant, no matter what its 
intensity. The softest tone produced by finger alone has softness 
of the tinkling sort. 
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The next available unit is the hand swinging from the wrist. 
We have now very materially increased the weight. But, since the 
hand swings from the hinge of the wrist, the finger tip moves far- 
ther, and hence faster, than any other part of the lever, and speed 
is a conspicuous element in the force producing the tone, and the 
tone itself is brilliant. 

Moving back to the elbow, the addition of the forearm to our 
active unit greatly increases its weight, but the lever system is much 
the same as that of the hand swinging from the wrist. Brilliance 
is still conspicuous—but with a marked difference. If the intensity 
of the forearm tone is to be equal to that of the hand tone, the speed 
with which the heavy active unit reaches the key-bed will have to 
be reduced to a speed inversely proportional to the increase in 
weight. A very conspicuous difference in the noise element of 
the tone results. The wrist tone has a “splashiness” that is utterly 
foreign to forearm tone. In the former, the noise of the finger 
hitting the key and the superficial jar in the action itself are sufh- 
ciently prominent to “color” the tone plainly as far as it effectively 
carries. The forearm tone is relatively pure—made up more largely 
of the “tone” as such produced by the string itself since the slower 
approach to the key diminishes the noise element. The question 
of good or bad tone, of course, is entirely irrelevant. Strictly there 
is no such thing, any more than there is a good or bad color in the 
absolute. Certain tones—or colors—are merely useful in certain 
contexts and not in others. 

When we take the whole arm swinging from the shoulder as 
the active unit, we not only greatly increase the available weight 
but we find a new sort of lever system that permits the arm to be 
raised so as to make its weight effective without necessarily lifting 
the finger tip above the key surface at all. As the upper arm swings 
forward from the shoulder the elbow may extend proportionally 
allowing the finger to maintain key contact. So, for the first time, 
we are able to reduce the speed element to a minimum while having 
aw eight element great enough to compensate for this loss and 
maintain a substantially large product—tone intensity. This sup- 
plies the conditions necessary to the production of tone suitable to 
a sustained cantabile melody. 

Finally, the weight of the body itself swaying forward from the 
hips permits further slowing down of the entrance of the key. This 
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for example makes possible extremely smooth successions of chords 
—combinations commonly described as “organ-like”. 

Naturally any of these weight units may be used at any speed. 
I have described those conditions necessary to the production of 
tones of fairly like intensity. 

In general, any increase in the proportion of speed as compared 
with weight makes for brilliance of tone through the greater per- 
centage of the percussive noise element, whereas the opposite con- 
ditions make for a tone that is relatively rounded, smooth, resonant 
and what is usually described as “singing”. 

The production of a “singing” tone needs explanation. Prob- 
ably all piano students have been told to produce such a tone, but 
seldom have they been given any adequate notion of the means 
necessary to do so. They are merely to put themselves in the 
requisite mood and conjure it somehow out of the air—a sort of 
mystical evocation, presumably not subject to analysis. In fact 
analysis i is likely to be avoided because it is thought to point uncom- 
fortably to the impossibility of producing anything of the sort. A 
tone that should tend to survive, whereas another tends to die out 
quickly, could only, it would seem, be a louder tone to begin with. 
The string is set in vibration at one intensity or another and is 
damped at an essentially even rate of speed.” The louder tone lasts 
longer because it has farther to go to run down. This is, of course, 
perfectly true. But there is a real difference that pianists instinc- 
tively sense. If one accepts the premise that musical tone is made 
up of two elements—the essential tone itself, the structure of funda- 
mental tones and overtones, plus certain non-harmonic noises inci- 
dental to the production of the tone—then the whole matter is 
easily, and, it seems to me, satisfactorily explained. 

To begin with, and this cannot be too strongly insisted upon, 
piano tone is judged as to its quality and intensity by its initial 
impact and not by its subsequent career. This latter is merely 
accepted as indication of a greater or lesser persistence of the initial 
tone. Thus, a dynamic nuance is arrived at by fitting a series of 
these initial impacts to a dynamic curve projected in the imagina- 
tion. Now, the intensity of any tone is gauged by the greater or 


9 Here we have another example of aural illusion. While the objective intensity of 
the tone drops rapidly at first and then persists a relatively longer time at a low level, 
the “loudness”, or the ear’s interpretation of intensity, decreases evenly. See F. R. Wat- 
son, “Acoustics of Buildings”, 1923. 
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lesser violence with which the eardrum is set in vibration by the 
atmospheric disturbance caused by the motion of the sounding 
body. If part of that atmospheric disturbance is made up of non- 
harmonic vibrations—or mere noise—that part adds its force to the 
force of the harmonic vibrations—the tone as such—in displacing 
the eardrum. That is, the intensity of the tone, as perceived by the 
ear, is the intensity of the tone as such, plus the intensity of the 
noise of production. 

I have no basis for judgment of the precise proportion of the 
total dynamics that this noise element represents. However, care- 
ful listening, I am sure, will convince the unprejudiced ear that it 
isa larger proportion than is generally supposed, particuarly at the 
initial impact of tones of the percussion order. A common device 
used for demonstration purposes in physics laboratories consists of 
a bundle of sticks. One of these is allowed to fall on the table top. 
The resulting sound is usually perceived as a mere clatter, devoid 
of musical pitch. But when, thereupon, another of the sticks is 
dropped, the difference in pitch between the two makes both 
pitches apparent; and as the others are dropped in order, the series 
of pitches becomes quite plain—commonly making a major scale. 
Clearly, in this instance, the larger part of the sound is noise. In 
the case of the xylophone, there is a larger proportion of tone, to 
be sure, but still a very considerable proportion of noise. That the 
tone of most pianos in the upper octaves is largely noise is only too 
apparent. And even in good pianos, in favorable registers, at the 
moment of the initial impact—and it must not be forgotten that it 
is at this point that piano tone is judged—there is a very significant 
noise element. 


Suppose, now, we look at the accompanying diagrams: 
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Let the vertical lines AB and A’B’, lines of equal height, stand 
for the equal intensities of the initial impact of two tones; and let 
the horizontals BC and B’C’, indicate duration. These initial inten- 
sities are the sums of the intensities of tone elements BD and B’D’ 
and noise elements DA and D’A’. Then let the sloping lines DE 
and D’F’ represent the fading resonance of the tone element. Since 
the noise element has no resonance and is immediately damped 
(indicated in the diagram by dotted lines slanting to the right from 
A and A’), we have left, after the percussion, only the tone reso- 
nance; and since, in Diagram I, the tone element is greater than in 
Diagram II, we find that they represent two tones that, at the per- 
cussion point, are of equal intensity, but of distinctly different 
effect at that point, and of quite different duration. The tone ele- 
ment tapers off at the same rate in each case, but the larger tone 
element will naturally take longer to disappear. Tone I is a tone 
that “tends to persist”, that is “smooth and rounded” and of a 
“singing quality”. Tone II is “brilliant”, relatively “short-lived”, 
tending to fall away quickly. 

Now let us consider the implications of the diagrams further. 
Let vertical lines MN and M’N’ represent further tones similar in 
character to that of AB and A’B’ respectively. (It is understood 
that when this second tone enters the first tone is to be damped.) 
For the sake of simplicity in the diagram they are indicated as of 
like intensity also. ‘The considerable lateral distance of these from 
AB and A’B’ indicates slow tempo, as commonly occurs in a 
cantabile melody. The legato that such cantabile would indicate, 
requires, of course, more than that one tone should persist until the 
next issounded. Even more important is it that the new tone should 
enter smoothly. On the violin, or any purely melodic instru- 
ment, such absolute legato is quite possible. If the bow continues 
to move at constant speed and pressure, the stopping of the string 
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at anew point merely changes the pitch of what otherwise remains, 
to all intents and purposes, the same tone. The new pitch starts at 
precisely the dynamic point where the old pitch leaves off. This 
sort of absolute legato is, of course, impossible on the piano. The 
tone falls away more or less immediately after its percussion, and 
the new pitch has to be brought back into line with the projected 
dynamic curve. But the new pitch may be produced in ways that 
may obscure or that may exaggerate the hurdle that has to be taken 
at its entrance, with such difference as to give in our former case 
a quite acceptable legato as compared with the effect of the latter. 
In the diagram, when tone MN appears, tone AB has fallen to 
point O, and the intensity has to be carried up to M, the point of 
total iatensity, whence it immediately falls to the level of the rela- 
tively persistent tone. This is a fairly conspicuous hurdle and rep- 
resents the ictus characteristic of piano tone of even the smooth- 
est sort. 


A glance at the second diagram, however, will show that the 
hurdle in that instance is very much more apparent. Tone AB 
still persists substantially when tone MN enters, and the percus- 
sion at its entrance is effectively obscured. We have here “singing” 
tones that tend to persist and to join each other smoothly. They 
have the characteristics necessary for satisfactory melody. On the 
other hand, tone A’B’ has fallen away to a relatively very low 
point by the time tone M’N’ appears. This fact, the exaggerated 
“lift” necessary to point M’, and the immediate, considerable sub- 
sidence due to the large noise element in this tone, make this pair 
unfit for cantabile effects, since they lack the qualities of sustained 
tone and smooth junction necessary for such a purpose. 


Now if we look at diagrams III and IV, 
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we see that tones AB and A’B’ are followed at quite short intervals 
of time by tones WX and YZ, and W’X’ and Y’Z’, respectively. 
At the point when WX succeeds AB, the latter has fallen only to 
point O and still shows a considerable intensity. Here another 
factor assumes great importance. At the moment the new pitch 
enters, the damper is allowed to fall on the first string damping it. 
But an appreciable time is necessary for this damping, a time that 
varies as the intensity of the vibration to be damped. The dotted 
line OP indicates the persistence of tone AB through tone WX, 
due to the time occupied by the damping process. It is evident that 
during much of the time that tone WX persists, before it in turn 
is succeeded by YZ, the previous tone is also present to a fairly 
conspicuous degree. That is to say, a definite blurring will occur 
when tones with a high proportion of the tone element succeed 
each other at high speeds. 

On the other hand, the lag of tone A’B’ into tone W’X’, repre- 
sented by O’P’, is much less significant. The intensity O’X’ is much 
less considerable than OX, thus damping more easily and quickly; 
it is completely damped before Y’Z’ enters. Tones of this sort, 
that is, with a high proportion of the noise element in their make- 
up, may succeed each other at high speeds with what is, to all 
intents and purposes, perfect clarity. 

The tones, then, that are represented in Diagrams I and III, are 
tones of a “singing quality”. They tend to persist, and pass from 
one to another with relative smoothness. Such tones are necessary 
to the performance of a slow-paced, legato, cantabile melody. In 
rapid succession such tones blur and they are thus unsuitable for 
fleet passages. Tones, however, of the sort represented by Dia- 
grams II and IV, are bright, brilliant, relatively percussive, and 
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tend to “fall away” quickly. At a slow tempo, their shortness of 
duration and conspicuous percussion make for an interrupted and 
bumpy tone line. But these very qualities make them necessary 
in rapid passages where brightness and clarity are the desired 
characteristics. 


* 


In summary, I want to emphasize again that discussions of tone 
as the material of music, an art that addresses itself to the emotions 
through the sense of hearing, must always keep close to the fact 
that the only relevant characteristics of sound are those that the 
ear recognizes. And supposing that the ear should seriously distort 
an objective actuality, it is, nevertheless, this distortion that would 
govern the hearer’s emotional response; and, from the standpoint 
of art, this distortion would be the only truth. It is a matter of 
common scientific know ledge that ear and machine in many 
respects do not judge sound in the same way. Some of these dis- 
crepancies have been determined and a few have been noted above. 
There are undoubtedly many others that have not as yet been 
discovered. This difference between subjective perception and 
objective measurement constitutes an “aural illusion” that must 
be allowed for by creative and interpretative musicians. Just as 
the eye may see straight lines, verticals, horizontals and parallels 
in a visual design but may interpret each of these as something 
else, owing to the circumstances of their arrangement, so the ear 
can hear certain elements in a tonal design, but interpret them as 
being quite different from their objective actuality, owing to the 
circumstances of their association. This aural illusion must be taken 
into account. To recognize the fact that objective analysis and 
the evidence of our senses do not coincide, is to recognize the 
validity of my contention that this objective analysis is irrelevant, 
or certainly not in itself adequate, to the determination of the mate- 
rials of art. Art is perceived through the senses, and if the senses 
give a certain perceptive judgment, that judgment is true aestheti- 
cally quite regardless of what any objective analysis may have to 
say to the contrary. 

This “illusion” is not, however, a purely imaginary element. It 
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is as precise, no doubt, as other specific quantities. Analysis has 
been approaching more and more closely to a determination of it, 
as has been shown. But probably it will prove impossible to deter- 
mine it absolutely except, as in the case of optical illusion in archi- 
tecture, by trial and error. The human mechanism reacts in its 
own way, no substitute can be trusted to give acceptable results. 

In the matter of musical tone the ear accepts noises incident to 
its production as an integral part of the tone itself. These noises 
assume great importance in the determination of the character of 
instrumental tones, such as those of the piano, violin, flute, or other 
instrument. Further, insofar as these noises are under the control 
of the performer, they contribute importantly to the qualitative 
nuance, to the “coloring” of tones within those specific character 
limits. The general means for this control are easily shown. The 
application to any given case calls for subtlety of adjustment that 
will surely always be determinable only by the intuition of the 
artist. The ingredients responsible for these shadings of quality 
are minute to a degree entirely out of proportion to the importance 
of the result—as active ingredients usually are. 

Now that I have been at some pains to explain in detail some, 
at least, of the implications of this theory, which I am convinced 
is of far-reaching significance i in the study of piano tone, I want 
to be at further pains to make it clear that I consider this only 
another contribution to a very complex matter that no analysis can 
exhaust. This is obvious enough, no doubt, but worth mentioning, 
as in the past our subject has been so lightly assumed to be a closed 
case. One is too apt to take for granted that the simplest solution 
must be the right one, whereas its very simplicity and slickness 
should make it suspect. We do not have to look far for examples 
of plausible theory, accepted as final for a short season, but repeat- 
edly, radically modified. Each of these modifications has its day 
of acceptance as a final completeness. But there is always some 
remainder—a minute remainder which, however, often makes all 
the difference. To cite what is, after all, a rather remote field as 
illustration: some years ago a supposedly scientifically perfect diet 
was devised for dairy cattle under which, in practice, the animals 
sickened. Eventually it was discovered that the processing of the 
elements of the diet had destroyed their vitamin content. These 
vitamins, only discovered some twenty-five years ago, had escaped 
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the notice of decades of competent and scrupulous analysis, but 
they make, if not all, at least a goodly percent of the difference. An 
assumption that any analysis tells the whole story is sufficiently 
naive. There is always a remainder—ad infinitum. I feel that the 
“color value” of the noise element in musical tone is a very impor- 
tant part of the remainder that is left after the usual, orthodox and 
slickly plausible account of piano tone has been given. I am also 
sure that it is not all of it. 





VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


ISSENSION, among the musical wise men, is the order of 

the day—or of the morning after. Not long ago, one of the 
visiting orchestras played 1 in New York Vincent d’Indy’s Second 
Symphony, and played it exceedingly well. With our breakfast 
rolls and coffee, on the morrow, we could read in one of the town’s 
leading journals that, whatever people may have thought of this 
work a quarter of a century ago, it is “a superb symphony”. The 
reviewer for another paper, equally authoritative, inenced that 
“d’Indy was a cerebral artist” and that the symphony “fails to 
arouse ‘anything i in the hearer but ennui”. The same reproach 
echoed from sundry quarters. 

D’Indy was a religious composer: he believed in God and 
counterpoint. So did Bach. If to some music of d’Indy’s there 
clings a faint odor of the midnight oil, rather than of myrrh and 
frankincense, there are undeniably tucked away, between pious 
John Sebastian’s loveliest or most stupendous pages, not a few 
which suggest that his wick needed snuffing — they are perhaps 
“cerebral” pages, but, for that matter, none the less admirable. 
The word “cerebral” means only “of or with the brain.” Should 
the brain be excluded where art is concerned? Or is calculating 
skill inferior to blundering bumptiousness? If one or the other 
must be taken, without “inward and spiritual grace”, the choice 
of the lesser evil is not difficult. Too often critics apply the quali- 
fying “cerebral” to music that is brainless, stupid. Such use cor- 
rupts the meaning of the term. Call music empty, when you think 
it hollow, and it bores you; call it trumpery, when you know it is, 
and it offends you. But let not “superb” and ‘ ‘cerebral” serve as 
antonyms. Though no one would think of placing them on the 
same plane, both d’Indy and Bach were cerebral artists. That was 
their virtue, not their fault. 

D’Indy held professional criticism in contempt. At least, in 
1899, he ‘published i in the “Revue d’Art dramatique” an article 
which contains the following passage: “I consider criticism abso- 
lutely useless; I would say even harmful... . As interesting as it 
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may be to know the ideas, even the erroneous ones, of certain men 
of genius, or only of great talent, such as Goethe, Schumann, 
Wagner, Sainte-Beuve, Michelet, when they condescended to 
write criticisms, as indifferent is it to know whether Monsieur 
So-and-so likes or dislikes a certain dramatic or musical work.” 
When Romain Rolland, some years later, attempted an appreci- 
ative critique of the composer, he gently rubbed this passage under 
d’Indy’s nose, and reminded the reader that “ cet ennemi passionné 
de la critique est aussi un critique passionné.” To be sure, by then 
Vincent the Disdainful had joined the ranks of the disdained. The 
urge to criticize is ever with us. 

Dramatic critics, too, have a way of condemning a play because 
it impresses them as being too “cerebral”: it runs over with ideas 
(not all of them congruous), it has not enough action. The author 
is talkative, and the talk gets nowhere. Mr. Shaw, in his more 
recent plays, has been accused of giving free course to his garrulity. 
But garrulity is not peculiar to senility. Youth, as well as old age, 
can make a night in the theatre the occasion for unrelieved weari- 
ness with high-falutin nonsense. It is less likely, though, that 
above the chorus of early croakers there will be the song of a 
lone lark rising to warble “superb.” For some reason or other, 
dramatic critics are much oftener in accord than are musical ones. 
Is it because the merits or flaws of a play are more obvious than 
are those of a musical composition, and can be more easily detected? 
Or what is the cause? 


However that may be, the verdicts of dramatic critics—even 
when unanimous—do not completely fill with happiness or sat- 
isfaction the breasts of author, producer, and actors. Praise is 
accepted; censure leads to quarrel and complaint. There recently 
appeared in the pages of “The New York Times” an article in 
defense of a certain play to which the critics had given the cold 
—or at least lukewarm — shoulder. The writer of the article — 
director of the production—maintained that the play in question 
was “so simple, clear and direct in its form, theme and mood that 
we ought to assume that everyone save perhaps the professional 
reviewers can easily appreciate it. It is possible, no doubt, that 
professional reviewers are not a race apart and that they Tepresent 
a state of mind more general than one might suspect.” But the 
writer confessed that he had “met very few people who think like 
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professional reviewers outside the circle of those who are addicted 
to them.” 

We seem to catch a faint note of irony or disappointment in 
these remarks about the professional reviewer. His lot is not an 
enviable one. How eagerly he is hailed when he dispenses en- 
comium: he is quoted, called to witness. But let him utter a disap- 
proving word, and he becomes anathema. Probably there is not 
a great difference between the dramatic and the musical critic, or 
their functions. And yet, there is the record of history staring us 
in the face and showing irrefutably that the professional reviewers 
of music, much oftener than the dramatic critics, have made asses 
of themselves. They bravely continue to do so. 

This is a depressing thought. No wonder it haunts us every 
time we set pen (or pencil) to paper. No wonder we dislike our 
job. We find comfort only in the reflection that Vincent d’Indy 
was right, after all, and that it is a matter of supreme indifference 


what we think or say. 
_ 


* 


To help the poor reviewer straighten his bent and twisted views, 
nothing could be more timely than Professor Theodore Meyer 
Greene’s “The Arts and the Art of Criticism” (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1940). It is a book devoted primarily to “a study 
of the work of art as an object of delight, a vehicle of communi- 
cation, and, at least potentially, a record of significant insight.” 
This is not a book to be picked up in a dull moment or to be fin- 
ished in one sitting. But it is likely to turn into a friendly and 
inseparable companion to anyone who believes that art, in some 
form or other, is one of life’s necessities. This volume, of more 
than five hundred pages of text and nearly three hundred carefully 
chosen photogravures, is essentially a product of Princeton Uni- 
versity, which has every reason to be proud of the author, and 
incidentally of his “innumerable collaborators”, to whom the book 
is inscribed. ‘The author is concerned “only” [sic] with “the anal- 
ysis of the medium, form, and content of art in the six major media 
[1. music; 2. dance; 3. architecture; 4. sculpture; 5. painting; 6. 
literature], and with man’s critical apprehension and evolution.” 
Patently not a minor task. Mr. Greene says in his preface: “The 
further my collaborators and I pushed our investigations, the more 
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acutely did we come to realize that critics and philosophers of art 
need one another’s help.” Which reminded us of Matthew XV, 14. 

The inquiry is conducted along philosophical lines, rather than 
in keeping with “the more restricted and scientifically oriented 
discipline of psychological aesthetics.” This disturbs us a little. 
Are we to understand that when—philosophically—we have 
plodded through all the media, forms, and contents of the various 
arts, we must go through the same process once more—psycho- 
logically—before we can tell whether what pretends to be a work 
of pure art is—neither philosophically nor psychologically, but 
actually—a masterpiece or a piece of bunkum? Heaven forbid! 

Mr. Greene writes: “Only a trained musical ear and a disciplined 
musical intelligence can recognize musical quality or explore the 
musical devices whereby it is achieved.” Will these attributes 
sufficiently enable their possessor to form a correct judgment of 
a musical composition or performance? Mr. Greene continues 
and generalizes: “artistic quality and its artistic conditions, in what- 
ever medium, are discoverable only by those whose innate aesthetic 
sensitivity has been suitably cultivated and whose artistic intelli- 
gence has been trained to a mastery of the relevant artistic con- 
ventions.” These are stern and fearsome words. They leave no 
doubt that the art of criticism makes severe demands upon the 
practitioner, or the professional reviewer. 


As was to be foreseen, the author—in his chapters on music— 
draws heavily on the Bach B minor Mass in discussing “those 
emotive-conative associations which, prior to composition, con- 
stitute the composer’s secondary raw material, and which reappear 
in the composition as the work’s objective spiritual content. When 
Bach wrote the B minor Mass he was not simply writing music in 
general [!!]. He was attempting to express in music the most 
characteristic emotions and volitions of the Christian’s religious 
experience with specific reference to its articulation in the Christian 
creed.” We have not indulged in this lengthy quotation to indicate 
the author’s lucidity of style, but in order to Oppose it to another 
quotation, one from the Bach biography by the late Charles San- 
ford Terry, who probably knew as much about the Leipzig Kantor 
as any group of innumerable collaborators put together. This is 
what Terry writes: “Relieved of the duty to provide Sunday can- 
tatas and the Good Friday Passion, he [Bach] devoted the early 
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months of 1733 to the preparation of a work for presentation to 
his sovereign, as a token of devotion, an indication of his skill, and 
a diploma for the post of Hofcomponist, which he coveted.” The 
work was the B minor Mass. The sovereign was Augustus III, 
Elector of Saxony, who in 1712 had followed his father into the 
Roman Catholic church. No one will reprehend the musical turn- 
coat whose sober garment was so richly lined. But let us stick to 
facts, regardless of emotive-conative associations. 


* * 
* 


An eminent composer who js at present introducing the flower 
of our womanhood to the secrets of “the twelve-tone system,” 
recently published a book in which he makes the following state- 
ment: “music addresses itself to a limited circle of people—in fact, 
to those whom we designate as ‘musical’. —The musical person is 
someone who is directly affected by music.” Although, at a first 
glance, this appears to be nothing more than a repetition, in simpler 
language, of Mr. Greene’s formulations and limitations, the state- 
ment contains a grave error. Between a “musical” person and a 
person “affected by music” there is a vast difference. Indeed, we 
should like to divide mankind, as far as music is concerned, into 
four categories: 1) the musical musician (who is by no means in 
the majority) ; 2) the musical non-musician (without whom music 
could not exist); 3) the unmusical musician (who can achieve 
world-fame and is often acclaimed as a “genius”); and 4) the un- 
musical non-musician (who is either harmless or unbearable). And 
music critics are liable to spring from any of the four groups, with 
this peculiarity: the higher the numeral, the louder the voice. 

The theorizing aesthetician likes to think that he deals with 
eternal values; the practical critic must assay and point out eternal 
re-valuations. The essential thing in music is that it “say some- 
thing,” and say it convincingly; so that, upon repeated hearing, 
this something gain in clarity without losing its freshness, and that 
it speak not to a group of the elect, but to anyone willing to listen. 
Doctor Burney—who had a way of coining felicitous phrases—, 
in writing of what is now known as “Handel’s Largo,” called it 
“a charming slow cavatina” and qualified it as “out of the reach of 
time and fashion.” That is the attribute of all great art; and the 
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art of the critic consists in detecting this attribute, or in proving 
its absence. 

Into every judgment pronounced on aw ork of art there enters, 
as an inescapable element, the judge’s “taste.” No matter how 
rigorously * philosophical” the approach, the aesthetic discernment 
will be guided by “psychological” preferences. ‘These preferences 
are necessary if there is to be any critical discrimination. But they 
must rest on a broad, not on a narrow, basis. Lessing, 1 in the “An- 
kiindigung” of his “Hamburgische Dramaturgie” (April 22, 1767) 
wrote: “To have a one-sided taste, means to have no taste at all; 
though it often results in even greater partiality. True taste is 
general, embracing beauty of every kind, but expecting of each 
no more pleasure and delight than, of its kind, it can afford.” 

Late in Professor Greene’s book we come upon this admission: 

“The unique character of the artistic quality of a work of art can 
only be immediately intuited, and though it can be exhibited and 
denoted, it cannot be defined or even described. As a simple and 
ultimate quality it eludes analysis as inevitably as do sound and 
color.” Thus speaks the theorist—let us hope the artist knows bet- 
ter. In theory, we get about as far as the squirrel in the wheel-cage: 
only by the ‘speed ‘and the number of revolutions do we gain the 
fond illusion of progress and higher wisdom. In art, there is no 
retracing of steps. Even when seemingly it faces backward, art 
must lead onward. Or else it is worse off than the rotating squirrel. 
The sum of its advances is made up of hesitant paces and bold 
leaps. The runner is the only timer. Busoni—that proud and lonely 
spirit—said i in a letter addressed to his wife and written on March 
6, 1904, in the train from New York to Chicago: “Artists, let us 
admit, exist only for artists—the public, the critics, schools and 
teachers are so much foolish and injurious trash.” This view is a 
bit sw ceping, but explicable. He also wrote her that Loeffler, in 
Boston, had ‘given him asa present “that beautiful book by Whistler 
(a rarity).” He is referring, of course, to “The Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies.” And from Detroit, on March 8, he wrote: “On 
my journey Whistler has kept me excellent company. What in- 
justices he suffered, how crudely he was treated! And how accu- 
rately he felt as an artist!’ ’"_Was Busoni then already pondering 
his ‘“‘New Aesthetics of Music” and had he come in Whistler’s 
“Ten o'clock” upon the sentence: “The voice of the aesthete is 
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heard in the land, and catastrophe is upon us”? If he had, it did 
not daunt him. 


* 


It is gratifying that not only has Professor Greene, in his con- 
sideration of the arts, given to music its full share, but he has 
appended to his book a “Supplementary Essay” written by his 
colleague, Professor Roy Dickinson Welch, who in a short time 
accomplished the miracle of making Princeton students aware 
that music comprises more things than the “Beer-barrel Polka” 
and the hymns in Chapel. He has built up a model musical faculty. 
His courses are popular, though far from being popularizations. 
Mr. Welch’s essay is entitled “A Discussion of the Expressed Con- 
tent of Beethoven’s Third Symphony.” It is a splendid example of 
scholarly and concise analysis. It is more detailed than is Professor 
Tovey’s exposition of the same work in the first volume of his 
“Essays in Musical Analysis,” but not quite as searching as Walter 
Rietzler’s in his book on Beethoven. Professor Tovey — or Sir 
Donald — begins: “After two strong introductory chords the 
violoncellos state the principal theme.” Mr. Welch writes: “At 
the outset two sharply arresting chords seize the attention. The 
auditor is aware that something serious is under way. There fol- 
lows one of the most famous melodies in all music.” But Mr. 
Rietzler tells us: “The first movement of the Eroica has no ‘prin- 
cipal theme.’ It is probably the only classical movement in sonata 
form in which this is the case.” There is much to be learned from 
musical analysts. 

Mr. Welch’s musical illustrations are well chosen, but not always 
free from mistakes. He has probably long since been pained to 
find that his first musical example has one measure too many. 
There are other inaccuracies, of the kind that has a curious way 
of escaping even the sharpest eye until a book is in print. 

Personally, we find aesthetic disquisitions upon music a little 
bewildering or depressing. They remind us of what Colin McAlIpin 
(an occasional and valued contributor to “The Musical Quar- 
terly”) wrote in his book, “Hermaia, a Study in comparative 
Esthetics’’: “In a word, the secret of music is the secret i all art, 


though not until man discovered his own soul was music truly 
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born. But the difficulty which confronts us is that which apper- 
tains to the imponderable and invisible. For while the poet has 
an untold wealth of facts and fancies to recount, while the painter 
has innumerable forms and faces to review, the hierophant of the 
heart has but a few spiritual tendencies which differ only in degree. 
And in the judgment of the heart criticism seems to fail us; in the 
scrutiny of the soul the analytical faculty waxes faint-hearted, as 
when on some solitary occasion the spirit of a man is suddenly 
confronted with its own invisible self. And in music are we not 
alone in the silent depths of our own inner being? We are not 
surprised, therefore, to find faintness of method in the analysis of 
music. The critical i interests of this art are too often in the hands 
of inefficient experts.” Among experts, we frankly prefer Pater 
and Baudelaire—hardy perennials thriving above the tree-line—to 
Hanslick and Riemann—precariously surviving on their little 
mound of theories. 

For one thing in particular we must render thanks to Professor 
Greene’s bulky tome: it made us take down from the shelf our 
copy of Oscar Wilde’s dialogue, “The Critic as Artist.” We had 
forgotten how much of truth and beauty there is in those few 
pages, how much of common sense and burning passion. Wilde, 
at his best, knew how to blend the cerebral and sensuous to per- 
fection. He has been dead longer than was Handel when Doctor 
Burney pronounced his music “out of the reach of time and 
fashion.” The years still have the final say. 
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aus fiinf Jahrhunderten” im Kunsthis- 
torischen Museum zu Wien. Herausge- 
geben vom Verein der Museumsfreunde 
zu Wien. Wien: Das Museum. 

MERIAN, WILHELM 
Karl Nef und die Entstehung der Mu- 
sikwissenschaft in Basel. 22 p, 8°. Basel: 
Helbing und Lichtenhahn, 1939. 

MNILK, WALTER 
Reclams Operettenfiihrer. Bearbeitet 
und herausgegeben. 2. Auflage. Mit 
einem Geleitwort von Staatsrat Dr. 
H. S. Ziegler. 100 p, kl. 8°. Leipzig: 
Reclam, 1939. 

MULLER, HANS RICHARD, editor 
Confoederatio helvetica. Die vielgestalt- 
ige Schweiz. 2 vol, 4°. Ziirich: F. Bohn- 
enberger, 1936. [Includes “Die Musik in 
der Schweiz” by Willi Schuh] 

NAGLER, FRANCISCUS 
Von Organisten und anderen Musikant- 
en aus der heimatlichen Vergangenheit. 
91 p, kl. 8°. Dresden: Von Baensch 
Druckerei, 1939. 

NUELSEN, JOHN LOUIS 
John Wesley und das deutsche Kirch- 
enlied. (Beitrage zur Geschichte des 
Methodismus, herausgegeben vom Ver- 
ein fiir Geschichte des Methodismus. 
Heft 4) 222 p, 8°. Bremen: Anker- 
Verlag, 1938. 
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RIEMANN, HUGO 
Musiklexikon. 12. vollig neu bearbeitete 
Auflage, herausgegeben von Josef 
Miiller-Blattau. Lieferung 3. 129-192 p, 
8°. Mainz: B. Schott’e Sohne, 1939. 

ROEDEMEYER, FRIEDRICHKARL 
Deutsche Sprache, deutsches Lied. 88 p, 
8°. Berlin: O. Stollberg, 1939. 

SCHERWATZKY, ROBERT 
Die grossen Meister deutscher Musik in 
ihren Briefen und Schriften. 326 p, gr.8°. 
Gottingen: Deuerlichsche Buchhand- 
lung, 1939. 

SCHLUTER, P. 

Die Anfange des modernen Streich- 
quartetts. 27 p, 8°. Bleicherode: Nieft, 
1939. 

SCHMIEDER, WOLFGANG 
Musikerhandschriften in drei Jahr- 
hunderten. Ein Bilderquerschnitt durch 
die deutsche Musikgeschichte von Bach 
bis Reger. 81 p, kl. 8°. Leipzig: Breit- 
kopf & Hartel, 1939. 

SIMBRIGER, HEINRICH 
Gong und Gongspiele. xvi, 180 p, 4°. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1939. 

SNETHLAGE, EMIL HEINRICH 
Musikinstrumente der Indianer des 
Guaporégebietes. 37 p, 4°. Berlin: D. 
Reimer, 1939. 

SORGATZ, HEIMFRIED 
Musiker und Musikanten als dichter- 
isches Motiv. Eine Studie zur Auffas- 
sung und Gestaltung des Musikers in 
der erzahlenden Dichtung vom Sturm 
und Drang bis zum Realismus. (Diss., 
Marburg) xv, 133 p, 4°. Wirzburg: 
Triltsch, 1939. 

VYAISANEN, A. O. 

Untersuchungen iiber die ob-ugrischen 
Melodien. Eine vergleichende Studie 
nebst methodischer Einleitung. 207 p, 8°. 
Helsinki: Suomalais-Ugrilainen Seura, 
1939, 

VALENTIN, ERICH 
Hans Pfitzner. Werk und Gestalt eines 
Deutschen. Mit 2 erstmals ver6dffent- 
lichten Beitragen von Hans Pfitzner, 
zahlreichen Bildern und einer Ahnen- 
folge von Walther Rauschenberger. 271 
p, kl. 8°. Regensburg: G. Bosse, 1939. 

WELTER, FRIEDRICH 
Musikgeschichte im Umriss. Vom Urbe- 
ginn bis zur Gegenwart. Mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der deutschen Musik 





seit 1900. 344 p, kl. 8°. Leipzig: Hach- 
meister & Thal, 1939. 

ZIEHM, ELSA 
Ruminische Volksmusik. Dargestellt an 
den Schallaufnahmen des Instituts fiir 
Lautforschung an der Universitat Ber- 
lin. viii, 134 p, 8°. Berlin: Max Hesse, 
1939. 

ZSCHINSKY-TROXLER, 

ELSA MARGHERITA VON 

Gaetano Pugnani, 1731-1798. Ein Bei- 
trag zur Stilerfassung italienischen Vor- 
klassik. (Diss., Leipzig) 253 p, 4°. Berlin: 
Atlantis-Verlag, 1939. 


FRENCH 

BERTHON, SUZANNE & R. BETTEMBOS 
Chansons des quatre coins de France. 
Préface de Roger-Ducasse. 64 p, 8°. 
Paris: Ed. Bourrelier, 1938. 

BETTONVILLE, ALBERT 
Paranoia du jazz. L’improvisation dans 
la musique du jazz. 35 p, 16°. Paris- 
Bruxelles: Les Cahiers du Jazz, 1939. 

BOSCH VAN ’S-GRAVEMOER, JEANNE 
L’enseignement de la musique par le 
mouvement. Une pédagogie. xi, 108 p, 
16°. Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1938. 

BUCHET, EDMOND 
Connaisance de la musique. 224 p, 8°. 
Paris: Editions Corréa, 1940. 

CLOSSON, ERNEST 
Le Lied néerlandais ancien dans ses 
accointances avec le Lied populaire 
allemand. 13 p, 8°. Anvers: Impr. Holt- 
hof, 1939. 

SOCIETE DES AUTEURS, COMPOSITEURS 

ET EDITEURS DE MUSIQUE 

Rapport du trésorier (comptes-bilan). 
Assemblée générale du 2 mai 1939 (Salle 
des Ingénieurs Civils) 15 p, 8°. Paris: 
Siege de la Société, 1939, 


ITALIAN 
R. ACCADEMIA DI SANTA CECILIA 
Annuario 1938-1939 (XVI-XVII). 450 
p, 4°. Roma: A. Manuzio, 1939. 
BECK, JOHANN BAPTIST 
Le melodie dei trovadori. Traduzione 
di Gaetano Cesari. Milano: Hoepli, 1939. 
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BETTICA, R. 

La musica nella vita. (Estratto dagli 
“Atti del IV Congresso Nazionale 
Medici Artisti) Milano: S. Pinelli. 

BORRELLI, ENZO 
Estetica wagneriana. Firenze: Sansoni, 
1940. 

CAMETTI, ALBERTO 
Il teatro di Tordinona, poi di Apollo. 
2 vol, 8°. Tivoli: Arti Grafiche A. 
Chicca, 1939. 

CAPRI, ANTONIO 
Verdi, uomo e artista. Milano: Ed. 
Ufficio Concerti, 1939. 

I CENT’ ANNI DEL LICEO MUSICALE 
G. NICOLINI DI PIACENZA (1839-1939). 
Xxxvili, 277 p, 4°. Piacenza: Tip. A. del 
Maino, 1939. 

CHIAVERINI, ANTONINO & 

ANTONIO PECILLI 
L’incanto di una chiesa. 85 p, 8°. Sul- 
mona: Tip. Angeletti, 1938. 

CoPasso, P. 

Appunti di storia della musica. Milano: 
Arti Graf. Azimonti. 

CORTE, ANDREA DELLA 
Giuseppe Verdi. Torino: Ed. Arione, 
Rotocalco Dagnino. 

GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO E LA MUSICA. 
143 p, 8°. Milano: Fratelli Bocca, 1939. 

GHISI, FEDERICO 
Feste musicali della Firenze Medicea. 
Firenze: Vallecchi, 1939. 

GINORI CONTI, PIERO 
Un antifonario miniato della scuola 
bolognese. 72 p, 8°. Firenze: Fondazione 
Ginori Conti, 1940. 

LANCELLOTTI, ARTURO 
Giuseppe Verdi (1813-1901). Roma: 
Palombi, 1939. 

MASSA, SEBASTIANO DI 
La canzone napoletana e i suoi rapporti 
col canto popolare. 175 p, 8°. Napoli: 
Ed. Rispoli Anonima, 1939. 

PANNAIN, GUIDO 
La musica strumentale in Italia. Torino: 
Ed. Arione, Rotocalco Dagnino. 

PASINETTI, FRANCESCO 
Storia del cinema dalle origini a oggi. 
Prefazione di Luigi Chiarini. 456 p, 8°. 
Roma: Edizioni di Bianco e Nero, 1939. 

PESENTI, GUSTAVO 
La musica é mediterranea. 
“L’Eroica”, 1938. 

V RASSEGNA DI MUSICA CONTEMPORA- 
NEA, organizzata dal Sindacato nazi- 


Milano: 





onale fascista musicisti ed attuata in 
collaborazione con |]’Ente autonomo 
Teatro Vittorio Emanuele e con il R. 
Conservatorio Luigi Cherubini. Firenze, 
Teatro Vittorio Emanuele e Sala del 
R. Conservatorio Luigi Cherubini, 5-12 
aprile 1939—Anno XVII. 172 p, 16°. 
Roma: Ist. Graf. Tiberino, 1939. 

RONGA, LUIGI 
Lezioni di storia della musica. Volume 
I: Antichita e medioevo. Volume II: 
I tempi moderni. 2 vol, 8°. Roma: Off. 
Arti Grafiche, 1938. 

RUBINO, AZZO 
Per il decennale della morte di Antonio 
Smareglia. Studio storico-artistico. 
(Prefazione di Silvio Benco) 105 p, 8°. 
Dignano d’Istria: Opera Naz. Dopola- 
voro, 1939. 

SANTELLI, ARNOLFO 
Busoni. 142 p, 16°. Roma: C. Colombo, 
1939. 

‘TORREFRANCA, FAUSTO 
Il segreto del quattrocento. Musiche 
ariose e poesia popolaresca. 608 p, 8°. 
Milano: Editore Hoepli. 

VECCHIONE, G. 
Giulio Cesare Cortese. Sintesi corale del 
primo 600 napoletano. 8°. Napoli: Ed. 
Rispoli Anonima, 1938. 

WOLF, JOHANNES 
L’Italia e la musica religiosa medievale. 
(Estr. dalla “Rivista Musicale Italiana”, 
anno 42, fasc. 3-4) 27 p, 8°. Milano: 
Fratelli Bocca, 1938. 

* * 


SPANISH 

MENDOZA, VICENTE T. 
El romance espafiol y el corrido mexi- 
cano. Estudio comparativo. xviii, 835 p, 
8°. Mexico: Ediciones de la Universidad 
Nacional Autonoma, 1939. 

SALAS, XAVIER DE 
Oscar Nicastro y su arte excepcional. 
78 p, 8°. Santiago: Talleres S. Vicente. 

SANCHEZ DE FUENTES, EDUARDO 
Intercambio musical. El congreso inter- 
nacional de musica de New York. Di- 
scurso leido por su autor en la sesién 
solemne inaugural del curso de 1939 a 
1940, de la misma Corporacién, cele- 
brada en la noche del 1° de Diciembre 
de 1939. (Academia Nacional de Artes 
y Letras) 16 p, 8°. La Habana: Molina 
y Co., 1939. 
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DUTCH 


FLOWER, NEWMAN 
Georg Friedrich Handel. Zijn per- 
soonlijkheid en zijn tijd. Vertaald door 
A. Pompe van Meerdervoort. [Pub- 
lisher not announced] 
GILBERT, WILL G. & 
C. POUSTOCHKINE 
Jazzmuziek. Inl. tot de volksmuziek der 
Noord-Amerikaansche negers. [Pub- 
lisher not announced] 
HUTSCHENRUYTER, WOUTER 
Een bloemlezing uit de brieven van 


Ludwig van Beethoven. [Publisher not 


announced ] 
Frédéric Chopin. Zijn leven en werken. 
[Publisher not announced] 
KaT, A. I. M. 
De geschiedenis der kerkmuziek in de 
Nederlanden sedert de hervorming. 309 
p, 8°. Hilversum: N. V. Gooi & Sticht. 
PIGEAUD, THEODOOR 
Javaanse volksvertoningen. Bijdrage tot 





de beschrijving van land en volk. 545 p, 
4°. Batavia: Uitgave Volkslectuur, 1938. 
REESER, EDUARD 

De klaviersonate met vioolbegeleiding 
in het parijscke musikleven ten tijde van 
Mozart. 178, 102 p, 8°. Rotterdan: W. L. 
& J. Brusse’s Nitgeversmaatschaapij, 
1939. 


SWEDISH 


BOKEN OM JOHN FORSELL. Utgiven av 
operan pa John Forsells 70-aarsdag den 
6. Nov. 1938. 112 p, 4°. Stockholm: 
Norstedt och Séner, 1938. 

Jacos, HEINRICH EDUARD 
Den stora valsen. Historien om musiker- 
familjen Strauss. (Johann Strauss und 
das neunzehnte Jahrhundert) 332 p, 8°. 
Stockholm: Natur och Kultur. 

ZILLIACUS, EMIL 
Choros. Studier i grekisk kérlyrik. 222 
p, 8°. Stockholm: Geber. 
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QUA RTERLY 
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PREPARED BY PHILIP MILLER 


AFRICAN MUSIC 
Rhythm in the Jungle: War song; Song 
of praise; Songs for the chief; Dance 
song; Herding song; Marriage song; 
Lullaby; Wrestling match song; Or- 
phan’s wail; Battle signals; Ceremonial 
song of Obba’s wives and Obba; Secret 
society dance song; Secret society 
drums. Recorded by Laura C. Boulton 
on the Straus West African Expedition 
of Field Museum of Natural History. 
Victor P-10. 

ALBENIZ, ISAAC (See also Chopin) 
Recuerdos de Viaje, op.71: No. 6, Mala- 
guena; Cantos de Espana, op. 232: No.5, 
Seguidillas. Alfred Mirovitch, pf. Roy- 
ale 1841. 


ALPAR, GITTA 
A Musicale of Continental Song: Mag- 
yar (Hungarian song and czardas),; 
Lullaby (Grechaninov); El Dia que me 
quieras (Gardel); A Lehar Potpourri 
(Lehar); La Traviata: Ah, fors’ e lui 
(Verdi). Gitta Alpar, s; Columbia Con- 
cert Orch. con. Weissmann. Columbia 
M-396. 

AMERICAN BALLADS 
Ballads of American Revolution and 
War of 1812: Free America; Unhappy 





Boston; The White Cockade; Yankee 


Doodle; The Boston Tea Tax; The 


Chieftain’s Bride; The Bombardment of 
Bristol, R.1.; Ballad of Bunker Hill; The | 


Death of Warren; Johnny has gone for 
a soldier; Riflemen’s Song at Benning- 
ton; The Capture of Major André; Na- 


than Hale; Cornwallis’ Country Dance; | 


The Constitution and the Guerriére; 
Hey Betty Martin; Hunters of Ken- 
tucky; Ye Parliament of England. John 


and Lucy Allison; Sawyer’s Minute- | 
Men, singing with accordion, bass, gui- | 


tar, drums, oboe and whistling. Victor 

P-11. 

John Henry; Jack o’ Diamonds. John 

Jacob Niles, t; dulcimer. Victor 2051. 
ARENSKY, ANTONY (See Brahms) 


ARNE, THOMAS 
Rule Britannia. British Grenadiers 
(Anon.); God save the King (Carey). 
B. B. C. Sym. Orch. con. Boult. Victor 
4352. 

BACH, JOHANN CHRISTIAN 
Concerto, harpsichord and strings, op.7, 
no. 5, E-flat. Ralph Kirkpatrick, hpschd; 
Hildegarde Donaldson, vIn; Lois Porter, 
vin; Aaron Bodenhorn, vic. Musicraft 
set 38. 

BACH, JOHANN SEBASTIAN 

(See also Hayes) 

Cantata no. 208: Schafe kénnen sicher 
weiden (Sheep may safely graze) (Arr. 
Mary Howe). Reverse: Solomon: Ar- 
rival of the Queen of Sheba (Handel; 
Arr. Easdale). Ethel Bartlett, Rae Rob- 
ertson, 2 pfs. Columbia 69818D. 
Toccatas and Fugues, organ, Vol. 2: 
Toccata, Adagio and Fugue, C major; 
“Dorian” Toccata and Fugue, D minor. 
Carl Weinrich, 0, “Praetorius” organ, 
Westminster Choir College, Princeton. 
Musicraft set 37. 

BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG VAN 

(See also Hayes and Wagner) 

Coriolan Overture, op. 62. Minneapolis 
Sym. Orch. con. Dimitri Mitropoulos. 
Columbia 11175D. 


Quartet, strings, op. 18, no. 2, G major. 
Coolidge Quart. Victor M-622. 


Symphony, no. 2, D major, op. 36. Bos- 
ton Sym. Orch. con. Koussevitzky. Vic- 
tor M-625. 

Symphony, no. 4, B-flat major, op. 60. 
B. B. C. Sym. Orch. con. Toscanini. 
English Gramophone DB 3896-99. 


Symphony, no. 5, C minor, op. 67. 
N. B. C. Sym. Orch. con. Toscanini. 
Victor M-640. 

Trio, strings, op. 9, no. 3, C minor. Pas- 
quier Trio. Columbia M-397. 
Variations, piano, op. 35, E-flat (Eroica). 
Lili Kraus, pf. English Parlophone 
R 2040-42. 
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BEREZOWSKY, NICOLAI 
Quartet, strings, no. 1, op. 16. Coolidge 
Quart. Victor M-624. 

BERLIOZ, HECTOR (See also Wagner) 
Symphonie fantastique, op. 14. Paris 
Conservatoire Orch. con. Walter. Eng- 
lish Gramophone DB 3852-57. 

BIZET, GEORGES 

(See Chasins and Wagner) 

BLOCH, ERNEST 
Quartet, strings. Stuyvesant Str. Quart. 
Columbia M-392. 

BOCCHERINI, LUIGI (See Frangaix) 

BONONCINI, GIOVANNI MARIA 

(See Hayes) 
BRAHMS, JOHANNES 
(See also Gerhardt) 
Ungarische Tanz, no. 1,G minor (Arr. 
Joachim). Reverse: Intermezzo (Pro- 
vost). Toscha Seidel, vin; Eugene Kus- 
miak, pf. Victor 4458. 


Waltzes, op. 39: No. 15, A-flat; No. 1, 
B major; No. 2, E major. Reverse: Suite, 
op. 15: Romance (Arensky). Clifford 
Herzer, Jascha Zayde, 2 pfs. Royale 
1825. 

BRUCKNER, ANTON 
Symphony, no. 9, D minor (Original 
edition). Munich Phil. Orch. con. Hau- 
segger. Victor M-627. 

BUSONI, FERRUCCIO 
Albumblatt no. 3; Elegies: All’ Italia! 
(In modo napolitano). Egon Petri, pf. 
Columbia 69761D. 

BUZZI-PECCIA, ARTURO 
Colombetta. Reverse: Tristesse (Etude, 
op. 10, no. 3, E major) (Chopin-Burle 
Marx). Bida Sayao, s; M. Charnley, pf. 
Victor 15448. 

CHABRIER, EMMANUEL 
Piéces pittoresques, no. 10: Scherzo- 
Valse. Reverse: Staccato Etude, op. 23, 
no. 2 (Rubinstein). Reginald Stewart, 
pf. Victor 12606. 

CHARLES, ERNEST (See MacDonald) 

CHASINS, ABRAM 
Carmen Fantasy (After Bizet). Clifford 
Herzer, Jascha Zayde, 2 pfs. Royale 585. 

CHOPIN, FREDERIC 

(See also Buzzi-Peccia) 

Berceuse, op. 57; Fantaisie-lmpromptu, 
op. 66, C-sharp minor. Eileen Joyce, pf. 
English Parlophone E 11432. 


Mazurkas, Vol. 1: Op. 6, nos. 1-4; Op. 7, 
nos. 1-5; Op. 17, nos. 1-4; Op. 24, nos. 








1-3; Op. 30, no. 1, no. 3; Op. 41, no. 2, 
no. 4. Arthur Rubinstein, pf. Victor 
M-626. 


Scherzo, op. 39, C-sharp minor. Claudio 
Arrau, pf. English Parlophone R 20469. 


Waltz, op. 64, no. 1; Etude, op. 10, no. 5. 
Reverse: Tango (Albeniz-Godowsky). 
John Davies, pf. English Gramophone 
BD 745. 
DAQUIN, CLAUDE 
Noél no. 10. Reverse: Concerto, organ, 
no. 13: The Cuckoo and the Nightingale. 
E. Power Biggs, 0, Germanic Museum, 
Harvard University. Technichord 1139. 
DEBUSSY, CLAUDE 
Children’s Corner, suite (Arr. Salzedo). 
Barrére, fl; Salzedo, hp; Britt, vic. Vic- 
tor M-639. 
La Mer. Boston Sym. Orch. con. Kous- 
sevitzky. Victor M-643. 
Nocturnes: Nuages; Feétes; 
Philadelphia Orch. con. 
Victor M-630. 


Preludes: Bk. 1, no. 8, La Fille aux 

cheveux de lin; Bk. 1, no. 12, Minstrels. 

Alfred Mirovitch, pf. Royale 1820. 
DELIBES, LEO (See MacDonald) 
DONIZETTI, GAETANO 

(See also Meyerbeer) 

L’Elisir d’amore: Una furtiva lagrima. 

Reverse: Rigoletto: Ella mi fu- rapita 

(Verdi). Caruso, t; orch. (Re- recording) 

English Gramophone DB 3903. 


Lucia di Lammermoor. Pagliughi, s; 
Malipiero, t; Manacchini, bar; Giova- 
gnoli, t,; Neroni, bas; Vinciguerra, s; 
Giannotti, t; E. I. A. R. Sym. Orch, 
cho. con. Tansini. English Parlophone 
R 20454-66. 

DUPARC, HENRI 
Extase; Sérénade florentine; Lamento; 
La Vague et la Cloche; Testament. 
Charles Panzéra, bar; Magdeleine Pan- 
zéra-Baillot, pf. Victor M-628. 

ELGAR, SIR EDWARD 
Introduction and Allegro for Strings, 
op. 47; Sospiri, op. 70. B. B. C. Sym. 
Orch; Paul Beard, vln; Barry Square, 
vin; Bernard Shore, vla; Ambrose 
Gauntlett, vlc. con. Boult. Victor M-635. 

FAURE, GABRIEL 
Théme et Variations, op. 73; Nocturne, 
no. 3, A-flat major, op. 33, no. 3. Carmen 
Guilbert, pf. Columbia X-156. 


Sirénes. 
Stokowski. 
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FEVRIER, HENRI 
Monna Vanna: Elle est a moi. Reverse: 
Fortunio: J’aimais la vieille maison grise 
(Messager). Lucien Muratore,t. (Acous- 
tic recording). International Record 
Collectors Club 5004. 

FLOTOW, FRIEDRICH (See Gounod) 

FOLK SONGS 
The Coventry Carol (English). Reverse: 
Silent Night (Gruber). Elisabeth Schu- 
mann, s; Herbert Dawson, o. Victor 
2013. 

Folk Songs of Many Lands: Littlu bornin 
leika sjer; Kvdéldbaen; O min flaskan 
frida (Iceland); Jeg kan se paa dine 
Oejne; De tolv hellige Ting; Roselil og 
hendes Moder (Denmark); Uti vaar 
hage; Limu lima; Var e du (Sweden); 
Dat du min Leevsten biist; Verstoblen 
geht der Mond auf (Germany); Es kam 
ein Herr zum Schlossli (Switzerland); 
Wus wet sein an Moschiach 





wet | 


kumen?; A Dudele (Yiddish); Guigno- | 


lot de Saint Lazo; Voici le joli mois 
de mai (France); The Roving Sailor; 


Rose, Rose and up she rises; Nottamun | 
Town (America). Engel Lund, m-s; | 
Ferdinand Rauter, pf. Musicraft set 39. | 


FRANGAIX, JEAN 


Scuola di Ballo: Ballet (After Bocche- | 


rini). London Phil. Orch. con. Dorati. 
Columbia X-157. 
GALUPPI, BALDASSARE (See Hayes) 
GARDEL, CARLOS (See Alpar) 
GEMINIANI, FRANCESCO 


Sonata, violin and bass, C minor. Re- | 


verse: Fugue in A major (Tartini- 


Kreisler). Arnold Belnick, vin; Vladi- | 


mir Padwa, pf. Columbia X-155. 
GERHARDT, ELENA 

Album of Songs: Zigeunerlieder, op. 

103; Therese, op. 86, no. 1; Der Tod, 

das ist die ktible Nacht, op. 96, no. 1; 

Der Gang zum Liebchen, op. 48, no. 1 

(Brahms); Die Stadt; Dithyrambe, op. 


60, no. 2; Wiegenlied, op. 105, no. 2; | 


Ellens zweiter Gesang, op. 52, no. 2 
(Schubert); Der Mond hat eine schwere 
Klag erhoben; Und willst du deinen 
Liebsten sterben sehen (Wolf). Elena 
Gerhardt, m-s; Gerald Moore, pf. Eng- 
lish Gramophone special recording. 
GLUCK, CHRISTOPH W. 

Alceste: Fatal divinita (Divinités du 
Styx); Orfeo ed Euridice: Away with 
mourning and crying (Addio, o miei 





sospiri). Homer, c. (Acoustic recording, 
1911 and 1903). International Record 
Collectors Club 153. 

GODARD, BENJAMIN 
Embarquez-vous. Reverse: Si tu veux, 
mignonne (Massenet). Plangon, bas; pf. 
(Acoustic recording, 1904 and 1905). In- 
ternational Record Collectors Club 157. 

GOUNOD, CHARLES 

(See also MacDonald and Stars) 

Faust: Fragments (Feb. 15, 1902). Emma 
Calvé, s; Andreas Dippel, t; Marcel 
Journet, bas. Reverse: Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana: Fragments (Feb. 22, 1902). Emma 
Calvé, s; Carrie Bridewell, c; Emilio de 
Marchi, t. (Re-recorded from Mapleson 
cylinders made in the Metropolitan 
Opera, New York). International Rec- 
ord Collectors Club 163. 


Faust: Salut! demeure chaste et pure. 
Reverse: Martha: M’appari (Flotow). 
Bjoerling, t; orch. con. Nils Grevillius. 
English Gramophone DB 3887. 


Faust: Air des biioux. Reverse: Mignon: 

Je suis Titania (Thomas). Josephine 

Antoine, s; Columbia Opera Orch. con. 

Wilfred Pelletier. Columbia 69813. 
GRECHANINOV, ALEXANDER (See Alpar) 
GRUBER, FRANZ (See Folk Songs) 
HAGEMAN, RICHARD (See MacDonald) 
HANDEL, GEORGE FRIDERIC 

(See also Bach) 

Concerto Grosso, no. 6,G minor, op. 6, 

no. 6 (Handels Werke, Vol. 30, no. 6). 

London Sym. Orch. con. Weingartner. 

Columbia X-154. 


Concerto Grosso, B-flat major (Handels 
Werke, Vol. 21, set 2, no. 1). Leon 
Goossens, ob; London Phil. Orch. con. 
Eugene Goossens. Victor 12605. 


Semele: Oh sleep, why dost thou leave 
me? Reverse: Die Zauberfléte: Ach, ich 
fiibl’s (Mozart). Dorothy Maynor, s; 
Boston Sym. Orch. con. Koussevitzky. 
Victor 15826. 
HAYDN, JOSEPH 
Symphony, no. 104, D major (London). 
London Phil. Orch. con. Sir Thomas 
Beecham. English Columbia LX 856-58. 
HAYES, ROLAND 
(See also Negro Spirituals) 
A Song Recital: Maledetto (From 
Scherzi Musicali) (Monteverdi); La 
Calamita di Cuori: Eviva la rosa bella 
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(Galuppi); Lungi da te (Bononcini); 
Adelaide (In English) (Beethoven), 
L’Amour de moy (Old French song); 
Manon: Le Réve (Massenet); Jt was a 
lover and his lass (Quilter); Bist du bei 
mir (Bach); Crucifixion (He never said 
a mumblin’ word) (Unaccompanied) 
(Negro Spiritual); Roun’ bout de 
mountain (Negro Spiritual, Arr. Par- 
ham). Roland Hayes, t; Reginald Board- 
man, pf. Columbia M-393. 

HINDEMITH, PAUL 
Sonata, piano four hands (1938). Jesus 
Maria Sanroma; Paul Hindemith, pf. 
Victor M-637. 

IPPOLITOV-IVANOV, MICHAEL 
Behold, Bless ye the Lord (From Rus- 
sian Liturgy). Reverse: Blessed is the 
Man, Hallelujah (Psalm 1, Kiev Monas- 
tery). Siberian Singers. con. Vasilieff. 
Victor 4462. 

KREISLER, FRITZ (See Geminiani) 

LALO, EDOUARD (See Stars) 

LECLAIR, JEAN-MARIE (See Vivaldi) 

LEHAR, FRANZ (See Alpar) 

LEO, LEONARDO 
Concerto, four violins. Eddy Brown, 
Roman Totenberg, Bruno Rabinoff, 
Boris Schwarz, vlns; Ernst Victor Wolff, 
hpschd; vices; bass. Royale 1824-27. 

LISZT, FRANZ (See also Tchaikovsky) 
Concerto, piano, no. 2, A major. Emil 
Sauer, pf; Paris Conservatoire Orch. 
con. Weingartner. English Columbia 
LX 862-64. 

LULLY, JEAN-BAPTISTE 
Cadmus et Hermione: Cantabile de 
Cadmus; Alceste: Air de Caron (Il faut 
passer dans ma barque). Charles Pan- 
zéra, bar; Magdeleine Panzéra-Baillot, 
pf. French Gramophone DA 4924. 

MACDONALD, JEANNETTE 
Jeannette MacDonald in Song: When 
I have sung my songs (Charles); Do not 
go, my love (Hageman); The New 
Moon: Lover, come back to me; The 
New Moon: One Kiss (Romberg); Ave 
Maria (Gounod); Les Filles de Cadix 
(Delibes); Faust: Il était un Roi de 
Thulé; Faust: Air des Bijoux (Gounod). 
Jeannette MacDonald, s; Giuseppe 
Bamboschek, pf; orch. con. Bambo- 
schek. Victor M-642. 

MASSENET, JULES 

(See Godard and Hayes) 
MENDELSSOHN, FELIX 
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Symphony, no. §, D major, op. 107 
(Reformation). Columbia Broadcasting 
Sym. Orch. con. Howard Barlow. 
Columbia M-391. 

MERBECKE, JOHN 
Communion Service; Evening Service. 
Choristers of St. Nicholas College. Eng- 
lish Columbia special ROX 189, ROX 
186-188. 

MESSAGER, ANDRE (See Février) 

MEYERBEER, GIACOMO 
L’Africaine: O Paradis (finish of aria 
only) (March 15, 1901, Philippe Flon 
conducting). Reverse: Siegfried: Por- 
tion of Forging Scene (Wagner) 
(March 19, 1901, Walter Damrosch 
conducting). Jean de Reszke, t. (Re- 
recording of Mapleson cylinders made 
in the Metropolitan Opera, New York). 
International Record Collectors Club 
110. 


Le Prophéte: Ab, mon fils. Reverse: 
La Favorita: O mon Fernand (Doni- 
zetti). Mme. Charles Cahier, c; orch. 
(Recorded Stockholm, Sept. 20, 1928). 
International Record Coilectors Club 
162. 

MONTEVERDI, CLAUDIO (See Hayes) 

MOZART, W. A. (See also Handel) 
Adagio, violin and orchestra, K. 261, 
E major. Jean Pougnet, vln; sym. orch. 
con. Walter Gochr. English Columbia 
DX 957. 


Concerto, violin, no. 4, D major, K. 218. 
Kreisler, vin; London Phil. Orch. con. 
Sargent. Victor M-623. 


Duets, violin and viola: No. 1, G major, 
K. 423; No. 2, B-flat major, K. 424. 
Frederick Grinke, vIn; Watson Forbes, 
vla. English Decca K 910-12. 


Sinfonia Concertante, New K. 297b, 
E-flat major. E. Venzke, ob; A. Biirck- 
ner, clar; M. Ziller, hrn; O. Rothen- 
steiner, bsn; Berlin Phil. Orch. con. 
Viscount Hidemaro Konoye. English 
Columbia LX 661-64. 


Symphony, no. 40, G minor, K. 550. 
N. B. C. Sym. Orch. con. Toscanini. 
Victor M-631. 
MuSORGSKY, MODESTE 

Songs aid Dances of Death; To the 
Little Star; The Fair at Sorotchinski: 
Revery of the Young Peasant; At the 
Banks of te Don; The Forgotten One 
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(Ballade). Igor Gorin, bar; Max Rabin- 
owitsch, pf. Victor M-636. 

PAGANINI, NICCOLO (See Tchaikovsky) 

PEZEL, JOHANN 
Intrade; Sarabande; Gigue. Reverse: 
Two Old Netherlands Dances: Rondo; 
Pavane. Trapp Family Choir, recorder 
ensemble. con. Franz Wasner. Victor 
2012. 

PIERNE, GABRIEL 
Trois piéces en trio. Pasquier Trio. 
Columbia X-153. 

PISTON, WALTER 
The Incredible Flutist: Ballet suite. 
Boston “Pops” Orch. con. Arthur Fied- 
ler. Victor M-621. 


Provost, HENIZ (See Brahms) 
PUCCINI, GIACOMO 
(See also Stars and Verdi) 
Tosca. Caniglia, s; Gigli, t; Borgioli, bar; 
Dominici, bas; Tomei, bas; Mazziotti, t; 
Conti, bas; Marcangeli, c; La Scala Ch. 
and Orch. con. de Fabritiis. Victor 
M-540. 


Tosca: E lucevan le stelle; Tosca: Re- 
condita armonia. Giuseppe Lugo, t; 
orch. English Gramophone DA 4921. 
QUILTER, ROGER (See Hayes) 
RAVEL, MAURICE 
Concerto, piano, left hand. Cortot, pf; 
Paris Conservatoire Orch. con. Munch. 
Victor M-629. 
REGER, MAX 
Suite, violoncello, G major. Feuermann, 
vic, unacc. Columbia X-152. 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV, NICOLAI 
Scheherazade, op. 35. Cleveland Orch. 
con. Rodzinski. Columbia M-398. 
ROMBERG, SIGMUND (See MacDonald) 
RUBINSTEIN, ANTON (See Chabrier) 
SAINT-SAENS, CAMILLE 
Variations on a theme of Beethoven, 
op. 35. Genia Nemenoff, Pierre Lubo- 
schutz, 2 pfs. Victor M-638. 
SARASATE, PABLO DE 
Danses espagnoles, op. 21: No. 1, Mala- 
guena; No. 2, Habanera. Menuhin, vin; 
Hendrik Endt, pf; Marcel Gazelle, pf. 
Victor 15823. 


Navarra, op. 33. Eddy Brown, vln; 
Roman Totenberg, vin; str. orch. Roy- 
ale 582. 

SCHUBERT, FRANZ (See also Gerhardt) 
Ave Maria, op. 52, no. 6; Gretchen am 





Spinnrade, op. 2. Dorothy Maynor, s; 
Arpad Sandor, pf. Victor 15752. 


Erlkénig, op. 1. Reverse: Die beiden 
Grenadiere, op. 49, no. 1 (Schumann). 
Kipnis, bas; Dougherty, pf. Victor 
15825. 


Der Hirt auf dem Felsen, op. 129. Isabel 
French, s; P. Mimart, clar; R. Hughes, 
pf. Technichord 1129. 


Quartet, strings, op. 161, G major. Busch 
Quart. English Gramophone DB 3744- 
48. 


Quartet, strings, op. 168, B-flat major. 
Busch Quart. English Gramophone DB 
3737-39. 


Quartet, strings, op. posth., G minor. 
Coolidge Quart. Victor M-641. 


Soirée de Vienne (Arr. Liszt). Louis 

Kentner, pf. English Columbia DX 943. 
SHOSTAKOVITCH, DMITRI 

Quartet, strings, op. 49. York Str. Quart. 

Royale 580-81. 


Symphony no. 5, op. #7. Philadelphia 
Orch. con. Stokowski. Victor M-619. 

SINDING, CHRISTIAN 
Serenade, op. 56. Eddy Brown, vin; 
Roman Totenberg, vin; Jascha Zayde, 
pf. Royale 1809-10. 

STARS OF THE METROPOLITAN, VOL. II 
Die Walkiire: Du bist der Lenz; Sieg- 
mund heiss’ ich (Wagner). Lehmann, s; 
Melchior, t; Vienna Phil. Orch. con. 
Walter. Tannhiuser: Dich, teure Halle 
(Wagner). Rethberg, s; Berlin State 
Opera Orch. con. Zweig. Tannhauser: 
O du mein holder Abendstern (Wag- 
ner). J. C. Thomas, bar; orch. con. 
Shilkret. Un Ballo in Maschera: Eri tu 
(Verdi). Tibbett, bar; orch. con. Shil- 

ret. La Traviata: Ab! fors’ e lui; 
Sempre libera (Verdi). Jepson, s; orch. 
con. Smallens. Simon Boccanegra: Il 
lacerato spirito (Verdi). Kipnis, bas; 
Berlin State Opera Orch. con. Orth- 
mann. La Bohéme: Che gelida manina 
(Puccini). Bjoerling, t; orch. con. Gre- 
villius. Le Roi d’Ys: Vainement, ma bien 
aimée (Lalo). Crooks, t; orch. con. 
Pelletier. Faust: Air des bijoux (Gou- 
nod). Noréna, s; orch. con. Coppola. 
Victor M-633. 
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STRAUSS, JOHANN 
Friihlingsstimmen, op. 410. London Phil. 
Orch. con. Beecham. English Columbia 
LX 867. 


STRAVINSKY, IGOR 
Le Baiser de la fée: Pas de deux; Entrée; 
Adagio, Variation, Coda. London Phil. 
Orch. con. Dorati. Eaglish Columbia 
DX 949. 


TCHAIKOVSKY, PETER ILITCH 
(See also Verdi) 
Casse-Noisette, Suite, op. 71a. Chicago 
Sym. Orch. con. Stock. Columbia M-395. 


Francesca da Rimini, op. 32. N. Y. Phil- 
Sym. Orch. con. Barbirolli. Victor 
M-598. 


Troika en Traineaux, op. 37a, no. 11. 
Reverse: La Campanella (Paganini- 
Liszt). Edward Kilenyi. Columbia 
69798D. 


THOMAS, AMBROISE (See Gounod) 


VERDI, GIUSEPPE (See also Alpar, 
Donizetti and Wagner) 
Ernani: Infelice. Reverse: Sérénade de 
Don Juan (Tchaikovsky). Edouard de 
Reszke, bas; pf. (Re-recordings, orig- 
inal 1903) Collector’s Record Shop 3. 


La Forza del Destino: Urna fatale del 
mio destino; Il Trovatore: Per me ora 
fatale. Ruffo, bar. (Acoustic recording). 
Historic Record Society 2015. 


Luisa Miller: Quando le sere al placido. 
Reverse: La Bohéme: Che gelida manina 
(Puccini). Giuseppe Lugo, t; orch. 
French Gramophone DB 3276. 


Otello (Abridged recording). Jepson, 
s; Martinelli, t; Tibbett, bar; Massue, t; 
Dreeben, t; Metropolitan Opera Ch. and 
Orch. con. Pelletier. Victor M-620. 


VIVALDI, ANTONIO 
Concerto, two violins, A minor. Eddy 
Brown, vin; Roman Totenberg, vin; 
str. orch. Reverse: Sonata, violin and 
bass, No. 3, D major: Sarabande; Tam- 
bourin (Leclair). Eddy Brown’s str. 
orch. Royale 577-78. 


WAGNER, RICHARD 
(See also Meyerbeer and Stars) 
Lohengrin: Prelude to Act 3. Reverse: 
Minuet in G (Beethoven-Cailliet). Vic- 
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tor Sym. Orch. con. O’Connell. Victor 
26443. 


Rienzi: Overture. Reverse: Les Troyens: 
Marche Troyenne (Berlioz). Paris Con- 
servatoire Orch. con. Weingartner. 
English Columbia LX 860-61. 


Siegfried: Two passages from final duet 
(Jan. 19, 1903). Nordica, s; Anthes, t; 
con. Hertz. Gétterdammerung: Two 
Passages from Immolation Scene (Feb. 
28, 1903). Nordica, s; con. Hertz. (Re- 
recording of Mapleson cylinders made 
in the Metropolitan Opera, New York). 
International Record Collectors Club 
154-55. 


Tannbhdauser: O du mein holder Abend- 
stern. Reverse: Carmen: Chanson du 
Toréador (Bizet). Anton Van Rooy, 
bar. Historic Records Society 1041. 
(Acoustic recording). 


Tannhdauser: Introduction to Act Ill. 
Paris Conservatoire Orch. con. Wein- 
gartner. Columbia 69793D. 


Tristan und Isolde: O sink’ hernieder, 
Nacht der Liebe. Flagstad, s; Melchior, 
t; San Francisco Opera Orch. con. 
McArthur. Tristan und Isolde: Isoldens 
Liebestod; Gétterdimmerung: Briinn- 
hilde’s Immolation. Flagstad, s; San 
Francisco Opera Orch. con. McArthur. 
Victor M-644. 


Tristan und Isolde: Prelude to Act 3. 
Paris Conservatoire Orch. con. Wein- 
gartner. Columbia 69805D. 


Tristan und Isolde: Isoldens Liebestod. 
Reverse: Don Carlos: O don fatale 
(Verdi). Fremstad, s; orch. (Re-record- 
ings, original 1911). International Rec- 
ord Collectors Club 158. 


Die Walkiire: Winterstiirme; Siegfried: 
Nothung! Nothung! Melchior, t; Phil- 
adelphia Orch. con. Ormandy. Victor 
2035. 


Die Walkiire: Magic Fire Music. Phil- 
adelphia Orch. con. Stokowski. Victor 
15800. 


WALTON, WILLIAM 


Fagade Suite, no. 2: Noche espanola; 
Old Sir Faulk. Siesta. London Phil. 
Orch. con. William Walton. Victor 
15232. 
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WEBER, C. M. VON 
Oberon: Ozean! du Ungeheuer! Gad- 
ski, s; orch. (Acoustic recording). In- 
ternational Record Collectors Club 164. 


WEINBERGER, JAROMIR 
Under the spreading chestnut tree. Lon- 
don Phil. Orch. con. Lambert. English 
Gramophone C 3148-49. 





Under the spreading chestnut tree. 
Cleveland Orch. con. Rodzinski. Co- 
lumbia X-161. 

WoLF, HuGOo (See Gerhardt) 

Woop, SIR HENRY J. 
Fantasia on British Sea Songs. London 
Sym. Orch. con. Wood. English Colum- 
bia DX 954-55. 
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